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By ordering supplementary books and 
textbooks from our complete siock you 
can save... 


Clerical Work 





It will save you clerical work. You 


= it 


ee Pea ro oi 
——_ 
xe tS 


order all titles from one place. You 
get one shipment to check, one invoice | 
4 to pay and write only one check. | 
Time 


It will save you time — The books are 
here in Missouri ready to be shipped. 
Our list is keyed to the State Courses 
of Study saving you hours of toiling 
work in making lesson plans and as- | 
signments. 


Money 


Time saved at clerical work or lesson 
planning means money saved. Save 
on transportation. All shipping costs : 
paid by us. 





For a Pupils Reading Circle Catalog, Textbook Order Blank, or High School 
Library List write: EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 
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ANNOUNCING REVISIONS OF 


Che Prose and Poetry Series 


HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE TEXTS 


The new PROSE AND POETRY Series, 
4th edition, retains the best of the former 
edition, yet sparkles with new selections, 
new editing, revised format, new type- 
setting, new illustrations, and entirely 
new study suggestions. 


The high school student is offered an 
opportunity for intense personal activity 
through literature. He will take inventory 
of himself as an individual, explore the 
lives of others, and re-live experiences from 
the past. 


The high intellectual and spiritual plane 
encourages high personal standards of 
living. Great personalities, real and imag- 
inary, exert their influence in the develop- 
ment of good character and worthy ideals. 


History becomes alive and intimate 
through warmly human presentations. An 
ever-widening panorama of the present 
introduces a new world of extraordinary 
situations and characters. 

The PROSE AND POETRY Series is 
designed to raise reading enjoyment to 
progressively high levels. It will cultivate 
appreciation and qualitative preference 
in reading. 

Every type of literature is represented 
iedediog omantly bound alee and 
Shakespearean plays. Variations in the 
material allow latitude and flexibility for 
uneven class abilities and differing 
methods of teaching. Directed Study 
books and teachers’ manuals round out a 
full and complete course of study. 


APPROPRIATELY ARRANGED FOR EACH GRADE 








PROSE AND POETRY of England, 12th year: First unit on modern English 
writers followed by chronological pattern; theme and divisions within 
periods. PROSE AND POETRY of America, 11th year: First unit on modern 
American writers followed by chronological pattern; theme and type divisions 
within periods. PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation, iy Fy Units 
follow theme arrangement; type division within units. PROSE POETRY 
for Enjoyment, 9th year: Theme arrangement throughout. Art appreciation 
units. Attractive format with reading appeal. 

Write for further information 
BY THE SAME PUBLISHER: The first, modern, authentic, and i 
course of science study for the elementary grades was presented in the HOW 
AND WHY books of The Scientific Living Series. Accurate in content, 
arresting in format, they. include science, health, safety, and conservation. 
Pre-primer through grade 8. 





Represented by FRED L. SPEES 











PROSE AND POETRY 
ADVENTURES 


8 
PROSE _AND POETRY 
JOURNEYS 
7 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 
6 


THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
5 

THE SUNSHINE BOOK 
4 


THE EMERALD BOOK 
3 


PROSE AND POETRY 
for the lower grades pro- 
vides a natural approach 
to the high school series. 
From grade 3 through 8, 
a steady, progressive study 
of much of the world’s 
best literature leads 
smoothly into the 9th year 


course. 


Che L. W. Singer Company, Syracuse, NV. Y. 
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Send All Contributions to the Editor 
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W. Virgil Cheek, President, Springfield, Head, 
Department of Commerce, State College; Margaret 
Schowengerdt, 1st V.-Pres., Webster Groves, English, 
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rate provided for in section 1103. Act of Oct. 3, 1917; 
authorized May 17, 1921. 

Annual membership dues $2.00, sixty cents of 
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Change of Address. If you have your address 
changed give old as well as new address. 











Worker Welcomes More Electric Power . . . More Jobs 








“WHAT’S ALL THIS I hear about Hawthorn Sta- 
tion, the new power plant Kansas City Power & 
Light Company’s building in the Northeast Industrial 
district? More jobs, you say . . . more money in 
circulation, as dependable, low-cost electric power 
attracts new industries, new business to this area! 


Well, brother, I’m for it . . . for anything that means 
more jobs .. . a bigger and better community where { 
I live.” 





NEW HAWTHORN STATION as it will appear —_ 
when completed in 1951. Located on the Missouri 
river in the Northeast Industrial district, this 27-mil- 


lion dollar plant is a tangible vote of confidence in b 
the future of Kansas City. Its more than 40 per cent tc 
additional electric generating capacity will insure this ° 
area ample power . . . for industrial expansion .. . a 
for more jobs. 
N 
A 
KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY . 
1 
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Attention Members 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


$1000 to $5000 LIFE INSURANCE available to members only. A 
special low cost plan that cannot be duplicated anywhere at wack 
low rates. 

ISSUED AT ALL AGES UP TO 60. No medical examination re- 
quired for amounts up to $3000, when under age 45. For larger 
amounts or when over age 45, medical examination at the com- 
pany’s expense is required. 

As long as membership is maintained in the M. S. T. A., you may 
continue your policy, or you may convert the policy into an 
individual Life policy without evidence of insurability. A change 
in your employment or residence will not affect your benefits 
or rates. 


Compare these low annual premiums for each $1000 insurance 
with other plans. 


Age Ann. Prem. Age Ann. Prem. 
35 $6.26 45 $ 9.52 
40 7.35 50 13.28 


This plan is underwritten by one of the oldest and strongest legal 
reserve Life insurance companies in America, and in the past 
twenty years nearly $1,000,000 in benefits has been paid to 
dependents of M. S. T. A. 


For rates at your age or for an application blank, fill out blank and mail 
to Everett Keith, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Columbia, Missouri. 
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1949-50 
Star-Times 
Scholastic Writing 
Awards Committee 


Mrs. Fred Armstrong, Chairman 
Dr. Harry 8. Blackiston 

Stowe Teachers College 

St. Louis 
Susan Coultas 

Beaumont H, 8., St. Louis 
Dr. James E. Cronin 

St. Louis University 
Evelyn Damon 

Jobn Burroughs School 

St. Louis 
Rev. John J. Divine, 8. J. 

St. Louis University H. 8. 
Herald M. Doxsee 

Cleveland H, 8., St. Louis 
Ida Hoffmann 

Rock Jr. H. 8. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Mary Howard 

Webster Groves H. S. 
Sister M. Jeannine, 8. 8. N. D. 

St. Alphonsus School 

St. Louis 
Dana 0. Jensen 

Washington University 
Helen (. Koch 

Soldan-Blewett H. 8. 

St. Louis 
Gertrude Morgan 

Clark Jr. H. 8. 

East St. — Ill. 
Lucile Murp 

Southwest t. S., St. Louis 
Earl H. Nelle 

McKinley ie . Louis 
Eugene BR. Pa 

Washington "Ganvecstty 
Olga Solfronk 

Roosevelt H. S., St. Louis 
Ada Stokes 

Lutheran H. S., St. Louis 
Elizabeth Toomey 

Harris Teachers College 

St. Louis 











FREE RULES BOOKLET 


A rules booklet containing 
entry form will be sent free upon 
request. Encourage your stu- 
dents and help recognize their 
good work. To send entries or 
for more information write: 
Scholastic Awards Editor, The 
Star-Times, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


More Student Interest . . . Greater Public 








Appreciation OF Good English 
Composition . . . Through— 


STAR-TIMES SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 


High School and upper grade teachers can benefit by 
taking advantage of The Scholastic Writing Awards, 
now sponsored for the fourth year by the Star-Times 
within a 150-mile radius of St. Louis. More than three 
decades old and approved by leading educators, these 
awards offer the following advantages: 


1—Not the usual “contest.” There are no assigned sub- 
jects. The only purpose is to recognize good student 
writing done in regular classroom effort or particularly 
for entry. Work may have been completed anytime 
between the 1949 fall start of school until February 15, 


1950 when entries close. 


—Locally directed and judged. The advisory com- 
mitte directing this regional program is listed at the left. 
Leading educators and writers in Missouri and Illinois 
will be selected as judges by this group. 


3—Newspaper support. Sponsorship by a large metro- 
politan daily assures wide publicity for the program, its 
winners and their teachers. Similar newspaper sponsor- 
ship exists in 16 large American cities. All St. Louis 
region winning entries will be sent to the national con- 
test in New York. All national contest entries from this 
region go through the St. Louis regional judging. Num- 
erous regional awards are headed by a $300 Star-Times 
college scholarship, a set of World Books, and gold keys. 


THE ST. LOUIS 


STAR-TIMES 
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Toothbrushes . . . Or Health? 


JULIA P. HANNON 


Anton Carlson, eminent physiologist, speaks 
out for sound health teaching in our schools 


If you want to waste a few minutes each 
day on toothbrush drill—materials sup- 
plied free by the Tidyteeth Toothbrush 
Company—it’s all right with Anton Carl- 
son. The toothbrush is a modern gadget 
that probably doesn’t do any harm, he 
says. 

But if you're really concerned about 
Joey’s health, you'd better do something 
about his diet, and to Dr. Carlson that 
doesn’t mean telling Joey to run down to 
the corner drugstore for a bottle of Kure- 
All Vitamin Pills. 

Anton J. Carlson is a frosty-haired Swede 
who's been teaching physiology for more 
than 50 years. He’s professor emeritus at 
the University of Chicago. Retired nine 
years ago from nothing but my salary,” he 
says. 


We May Starve as We Eat 

Professor Carlson can be tolerant about 
toothbrushes, but not about what school- 
teachers are NOT doing for the health of 
the American people. He blames educa- 
tors for much of the nation’s present sad 
state of health—acute malnutrition on 
three square meals a day. 

When Dr. Carlson talks health educa- 
tion, he isn’t talking about clean-hands 
contests, or seminars on sex education, or 
anti-alcoholism campaigns, or first-aid 
courses. 

He’s talking about the study of the nu- 
tritional welfare of man. He claims that’s 
the most important aspect of health educa- 
tion—and still the most neglected. 

Studies of family diets in the United 
States show that about 100 million Ameri- 
cans may be living, or dying, on inadequate 
diets. 

If this is true, why? 

Partly, Dr. Carleson says, because: 

1. We are snobs about our food. For in- 
stance, we demand “pure, white” bread; 
therefore we “purify” our flour and shunt 
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the most valuable part of the grain into 
the mouths of chickens, cattle, and hogs. 

2. We have to process much of our food 
for storage, and some food values are di- 
minished unavoidably by processing. 

3. We reach too often for a candy bar 
and not often enough for a raw apple. 

4. But when we reach for a raw apple 
we demand one without a worm in it, so 





TRAN HANDS ‘ 
CONTEST 











Starving with clean hands? 


we spray our apple trees with poison. 
There’s a question whether the worm 
wouldn't be a better addition to our diet. 

5. Our ingenious chemists have discov- 
ered how to take certain elements out of 
our natural foods. Now they are busy dis- 
covering how to put them back again; it 
might be just as well if they left them right 
there in the first place. 

The scientist’s knowledge of the rela- 
tionship of foods to a healthy body has 
increased enormously in the last 50 years, 
but this knowledge hasn’t seeped through 
very effectively to the Man on the Street. 


We could still eat right if we Americans 
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weren't so ignorant of what makes an ade- 
quate diet; if we did something about what 
refining, processing, and purifying does to 
our natural foods; and if we weren’t such 
suckers for extravagant and misleading ad- 
vertising. 

Make a little scientific expedition to 
your supermarket, Dr. Carlson suggests. 
Ask the grocer for the ratio of his sales 
of white bread to whole grain breads. (And 
if the wrapper on the white bread says 
“enriched,” just remember that you can't 
enrich what isn’t already rich, and white 
flour is already “poor” because refining has 
robbed it of some of its food values.) 
Count up the number of purified, refined, 
or processed foods offered for sale. How 
many natural foods? From your findings, 
make your own deductions as to the na- 
tion’s food habits. 


The Case Against the Schools 


Estimate the number of customers hav- 
ing had some possible contact with public 
school education, and consider whether 
there is some justification for Dr. Carlson’s 
charges. In pungent, salty phrases—em- 
phasizing his points with staccato jabs of 
an ancient brier pipe—he states his case 
against the schools: 

Teachers don’t know enough about nu- 
trition, they don’t know how to teach it, 
and they share the popular stupid belief 
that preservation of our health is a prob- 
lem that belongs solely to the doctors any- 
way. 

English, our national language, is a re- 
quired subject in our schools and colleges, 
but the study of our bodies—the ‘‘molders 
of our mentality”’—isn’t really taught any- 
where. Where it is attempted, we empha- 
size memorizing from a book rather than 
acquiring an understanding of the human 
body. 

This is one reason why the American 
people have become “sitting ducks for all 
the quacks in Christendom,” says Dr. Carl- 
son. 

Nervous instability is rapidly becoming 
our national disease. Poor diet may be one 
of the chief causes of this condition, and 
Dr. Carlson lays the blame for our poor 
eating habits right on the door mat of our 
public schools. 

Having thus placed the blame where he 


most emphatically believes it belongs, the 
professor proceeds to raise some hope for 
the future. 
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Which is bought more often? 


What We Can Do 


American educators can apply remedial 
measures to their antiquated systems of 
health education. 

Where do we begin? 

With the teacher. 

Dr. Carlson believes the American teach- 
er is above average in intelligence and that 
if someone can wake her up to her respon- 
sibility, she can and will do something 
about it. But she has to know nutrition 
and she has to know how to teach. 

When do we begin? 

Right now, and we begin with the 
five-year-old child. A little child’s curiosity 
makes it a cinch to interest him in under- 
standing his physical machinery. Dr. Carl- 
son claims we underestimate the mental 
capacity of our children, anyway. 

Children, even the primary youngsters, 
can understand health facts told simply 
and accompanied with plenty of laboratory 
demonstrations. The children will under- 
stand if the teacher understands and has 
the skill to demonstrate. 

What to teach? 
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Learn about the human body, its needs 
for growth and health, and how foods can 
meet these needs. That care of the body is 
chiefly the responsibility of the individual, 
not of the doctor. 

We unlock the kitchen door of the home 
economics department and let the study 
of foods become a major concern of every- 
one from kindergarten through college, 
vocational school and adult education 
class. 

What do we not do? 

We don’t indulge in our usual tendency 
of going to extremes. 

We don’t overemphasize minor details 
of the total picture. Yes, vitamins are im- 
portant, but don’t burden Joey with the 
idea that if he doesn’t eat a perfectly bal- 
anced breakfast, he'll develop a vitamin 
deficiency before noon. He won't. An 
adult man in average good health can go 
without any food whatever for at least 
40 days without showing any recognizable 
vitamin deficiency. 


It’s not our vitamin deficiency that dis- 
tresses him greatly. We eat too much 
starch and too much sugar. He says, “For 
heaven’s sake, do something about this 
everlasting candy, candy, candy habit!” 


School hot lunch programs are fine, but 
we don’t stop there; we make them more 
valuable by using them as springboards 
to wiser breakfasts, dinners, suppers, and 
between-meal snacks for 365 days of the 
year. 

We accept graciously all those useful 
free health materials, but we carefully 
screen commercial offerings, so we don’t 
find ourselves innocent promoters of “ar 
tistic lying.” 

Anton Carlson, wise with many years 
of distinguished service to science, is posi- 
tive that we educators are not doing the 
job we should for the best interests of our 
national health. He’s equally positive that 
we can do the job. He’s telling us that it’s 
time for us to wake up and begin doing it. 


Counties Have 100% Enrollments 


The following counties have reported com- 
plete enrollments in the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association for this year: 


County County Superintendent 

EEE Aenean eee eee Sele om Ae? Otis B. Hills 
Se eee Miss L. Blanche Templeton 
0 EE eae Howard Maxwell 
I = chasse sis seitlienhadpsabeteiadocsiamtamaail Buel Cox 
I ict sian lohsindentiibiianeabeiall John Owen 
i ea Glenn A. Seabaugh 
0 ES ee Mrs. Alpha Hart Lewis 
Bechenan ..............- hncsisaieabainamabal Leonard Jones 
OS .Ben W. Freiberger 
ee W. R. Henry 
OS ee Edwin Sander 
a a Woodford Wilson 
SS ee seseeeseeeeeeeee-Mrs. Zoe Wiley 
EERE eS A. W. Brightwell 
| ee ..Mrs. W. Leslie Myers 
Crawford . sitdebaahadashaelt aaa ien J. H. Brand 
a Lewis B. Montgomery 
I asada cchcnscaicitial emma - McNitt 
RETESET C. Holt 
RMR ee: }. E. Burke 
Eee Mrs. Marian Lunsford 
a al Paul Alan Hale 
SS “ee Le: Walter Liebhart 
OS eee ciceasiesel Miss Ruth Milligan 
aceon ahlddaealtanateessiaieenl J. W. Miller 
IO eiissccciciitismanieintactinvene Mrs. Nannie Jinkens 
ine el cenctianeeaal G. Frank Smith 
OE SESS eee Omer Foley 
ihe VIS ae sre ae Earl Trask 
lise Miss Bessie Hudson 
EN Ee Hugh Hembree 
IIL, cstentneshibenientinlinamiutenlist Mrs. Claude Clare 
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INI claccsicceticoiandeacslaiil .-Mrs. Vera Rinehart 
Livingston ine iehenitasiseninianilibaciindiisibag J. A. Boucher 
IIIIIED : ictsissatsncnsoiniotasaenisininiihdaninbaanl Alton Carnell 
ee Miss Mary F. Graves 
0 SS ea Mrs. Virginia Englehardt 
TINIE 6: 20s ssasicidnticanscsinnddgiligabicinintne Corbin L. Poore 
SR ae Joe R. Arnote 
SII srl ohsisonisasuidiesiscinnepinitcininehsadegsaniond C. D. Snodgrass 
0 Eee J. Abner Beck 
Moniteau .............. disnisinimnibcte Mrs. Bernyce Bailey 
OE Er Mrs. Mary Acuff 
Montgomery ....................-.-.. Mrs. Ruth G. Snarr 
Ee A RIERA GE et a . 
SII <cchsnaiinncccnensenistinsenvencsshitacunaimgin H. Burr 
SE neice = gh 
IRI cnicuaseioubisidbieninactikindiinmoeatalien Cecil W. Kuster 
OO = ....Mrs. Ora Nelson Guth 
SII 7 cis snihicsnisileiniceledibiiaensieanesanies C. F. Scotten 
SSCS ae ..Ralph Marcellus 
SUNIIIIIIIIN. :<iucsisicsinhinesvisdsiseinsadotnestentauaniaaaiil A. B. Shelton 
SE ERE ee oem ee W. T. Crawford 
See a eer ef W. A. Williams 
| ee Mrs. Dacy E. Hawthorne 
i III oss cnt anctsicissihineniaioamniaieiail R. E. Wood 
BU MENINUIIIND  snnsccscccstnisaninlenansincsinn Hilary J. Carron 
OS Se ee Miss Mary Yates 
ee eee es: Mrs. Callie Smith 
OE aoa O. F. Anderson 
a ising G. H. Jordan 
SINE ciccscicecnconnenensittibidadiuiinpenssipiiaidamaaae Gene Hair 
a TN ee Herbert B. Cooper 
ee Miss Edna R. Polster 
RII - «..sntccinssnscadionenhbinncicinibanaial H. C. Kinder 
| eR EE Sree Mrs. Essa Findley 


Others lack only two or three and will be 
in the 100% column before long. 

















Teachers Practice What They Teach 


The Kirkwood Public Schools are hav- 
ing a ten week workshop from 3:30 to 8:15 
p-m. on Thursdays. It starts with coffee 
and includes a lecture, movie, recreation 
period, dinner hour and class period. 

A recent. week’s program was an in- 
novation in that it carried through four 
evenings from 3:30 to 9:30 p.m. Does this 
seem long to you? It gave immense pleas- 
ure to our Kirkwood teachers. 


We were served a light lunch at a no- 
minal fee with 45 minutes to eat. Few 
took that long. With spontaneity and con- 
viviality we dashed back to our “creations.” 


Both excellent. supervisory. direction 
and all supplies were furnished free of 
charge. After preliminary remarks and de- 
monstrations of media, teachers who had 
not previously even concerned themselves 
with art, worked with enthusiasm—with- 
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out easels, on tables even on the floor. As 
a result, throughout the classrooms of our 
community clever, unusual creative works 
of art are appearing. They are produced 
by all the children. 

Media and methods are practical and 
down-to-earth. They include not merely 
crayola, paints, clay modeling, paper strip 
or papier mache’ work, but undreamed 
of ways to combine and use commonplace, 
easy to obtain materials. 

We are told that any group of 50 teach- 
ers may have this wonderful experience 
free of charge, both the services of a di- 
rector and all materials. 

Positively no product nor material is 
“plugged.” Miss Violet Eckhoff is one of 
eight demonstrators sent throughout the 
United States by Binney and Smith Co. of 
New York.—Mary Helen Thompson, Kirk- 
wood 
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A Unit on Missouri Writers 


ELLA J. RANK, Pattonville 


English class learns about Missouri authors 
and their noted writings 


EALIZING that we pay little attention 

to writers of Missouri, we of the Eng- 
lish III class of Pattonville high school de- 
cided to do something about it. We chose 
for our first unit for the school year 1949-50 
the study of Missouri authors. 

We began, naturally, with the greatest 
of all, Samuel L. Clemens, better known as 
Mark Twain. We discussed his life and 
works and chose for detailed consideration 
his “Life on the Mississippi.” 

When the course was finished we visited 
Hannibal with all of its shrines and me- 
morials. —The expense of the trip was paid 
by the Board of Education. 

In appreciation of the trip, we did two 
things. We made a gift to the English li- 
brary of some of Mark Twain’s best known 
books, which include “Tom _ Sawyer,” 
“Huckleberry Finn,” “The Prince and the 
Pauper,” “Puddinhead Wilson,” and “Life 
on the Mississippi.’ 

The second thing we did was to present 
an assembly program consisting of seven 
scenes from Mark Twains books. These 
were: “Tom Sawyer at School,” ‘Tom 
Sawyer in Sunday School,” “Tom Sawyer 
Hears He Is Dead,” “Tom Sawyer Cures 
His Warts,” “The King and the Duke,” 
“Colonei Sellers Diets on Turnips and 
Water,” and “The Buried Treasure.” 

The students wrote the plays and paint- 
ed the scenery for the last two scenes. The 
program was so well received that the pro 
gram committee of the Parent-Teachers 
Association invited the students to present 
the program at the November meeting. 

The remainder of the term was devoted 
to the study of other Missouri writers— 
great and near great. If a person was born 
in Missouri, we called him a Missourian. 
If he once lived here we put him on our 
list. If he sometimes resides here, we gave 
him a glance in passing. These wide limits 
allowed us to include persons of such varied 
talents as Eugene Field and Sara Teasdale, 
Harold Bell Wright, and Winston Church- 
ill (the author of “The Crisis” and not the 
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author of “Blood, Sweat, and Tears,’’) T. S. 
Eliot and Orrick Johns, Zoe Akins and 
Tennessee Williams, Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride and Homer Croy. 

Not far from our community are several 
well-known authors: Josephine Johnson 





and the late Mrs. Fannie Cook. We were 
interested in them. 

In our research we did not miss those 
who have made the Ozarks a center of liter- 
ary culture. Among those considered were 
John Niehardt, Rose Wilder Lane, Rose 
O'Neill, George Milburn, Vance Randolph, 
and Mae Traller. Not to be neglected was 
Guy Howard, the Walking Preacher of the 
Ozarks. 

In all, some forty 
cussed. 

This study resulted in a slight review of 
the Map of Missouri. We found that well 
known authors came not only from St. 
Louis and Kansas City, but also from Jef- 
ferson City, Columbia, Gallatin, Cameron, 
Maryville, Lancaster, Moberly, Chillicothe, 
Plattsburg and smaller places. 

Was this a profitable study? We think it 
was. Students had placed in the English 
room pictures relating to Missouri authors, 
an original poem, some scrap books, some 
illustrated notebooks, some early editions 
of Mark Twain, and many so-called “de- 
spised” book reports. None of these came 
as the result of hard assignments. 

Yes, everyone was interested—the “good” 
girls and the “bad” boys. 


authors were dis- 
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Life Adjustment Education 


DR. CARL BYERLY, Clayton 


A new approach to high school instruction with an 


appropriate reference list 


EACHERS and principals at the secon- 
‘ten level are hearing more and more 
about Life Adjustment Education these 
days. Those inclined to be cynical will 
classify it as another passing fad. Those 
who are looking for a band-wagon to climb 
on may call it a panacea for many of the 
secondary school problems. But those who 
are looking for assistance in improving the 
service of their schools to the youth of the 
community will find it a stimulating and 
helpful development in our profession. 

The Life Adjustment Education move- 
ment is in its third year of existence. While 
the U.S. Office of Education is the central 
clearing agency, with J. Dan Hull as Exe- 
cutive Secretary, the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth is com- 
posed of representatives from nine major 
national organizations, including the 
N.E.A., the American Association of School 
Administrators, the American Vocational 
Association, and the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 

The policy of the National Commission 
is to encourage and promote the formula- 
tion of improved educational programs un- 
der the guidance of similar commissions in 
the various states. Approximately twenty 
states have set up the necessary organiza- 
tion to promote a more functional secon- 
dary education in their secondary schools. 
The Secondary Principals Association of 
Missouri has gone on record as favoring the 
appointment of such a commission for our 
state and plans are being formulated in 
that direction. 

The purpose of this article is to acquaint 
more people with the movement and its 
organization, and to suggest sources of in- 
formation for those who are interested in 
more background than can be given here. 

The official definition of this movement 
sounds like a restatement of the Seven 
Cardinal Principles or of the Educational 
Policies Commission pronouncements, but 
its real significance lies in the forthright 
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attempt which is now being made on many 
fronts to put such statements into action. 
“Life Adjustment Education is designed to 
equip all American youth to live demo- 
cratically with satisfaction to themselves 
and profit to society as home members, 
workers, and citizens. It is concerned es- 
pecially with a sizeable proportion of youth 
of high school age (both in school and 
out) whose objectives are less well served 
by our schools than the objectives of pre- 
paration for either a skilled occupation or 
higher education.” 

Recent school surveys show that almost 
half of the boys and girls in the U.S. did 
not finish high school. The same surveys 
indicate that these drop-outs occurred be- 
cause high school didn’t make sense to 
them, that it had little meaning and little 
significance to them. The high schools 
generally have done a good job preparing 
students for college but less than one fifth 
actually go to college. The evident impli- 
cation is that the typical high school is not 
serving too well the needs of all youth in 
its community. 

Life Adjustment Education in any given 
school must necessarily be based on evalua- 
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tions made within that school and commu- 
nity. Such studies as these are usually un- 
dertaken as a preliminary step to establish 
a foundation for changes in the school pro- 
gram: (1) Study of drop-outs—how many 
and why; (2) Study of graduates; (3) Work 
opportunities; (4) Evaluation of the cur- 
riculum; (5) Study of incidental costs of 
attending school; (6) Evaluation of test- 
ing and counseling program; (7) Evalua- 
tion of teaching materials provided as well 
as procedures and philosophy; and (8) Eval- 
uation of grading system and promotion 
policy. All of these factors, plus others, 
have a significant bearing on the holding 
power of the school and make the differ- 
ence between meaningful experiences and 
frustration in the lives of the students. 


No magic formula for action is proposed 
by the National Commission or by any of 
the state commissions. Each local staff does 
its own spade work to discover its needs 
and to project its program. It is assumed 
that no lasting benefit can be derived from 
a program super-imposed by administrative 
fiat. The chief value of the local staff ap- 
proach is that each school is motivated to 
make improvements according to local 
needs. Since the entire staff is encouraged 
to assist in the evaluation, a united front 
is assured in formulating and promoting 
whatever improvements seem to be indi- 
cated. Members of the lay public usually 
are active participants and advisors in such 
local improvement programs. 


For more specific and detailed informa- 
tion attention is called to some of the liter- 
ature which is available. The list given 
herewith is greatly abbreviated and care- 
fully selected from many available sources 
of information. 


1. From the U.S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 


a. “Life Adjustment 
Every Youth” 


Education for 
(free) 


b. “Getting Programs of Life Adjust- 
ment Education Under Way” (free) 


c. “Developing Life Adjustment in a 
Local School” (free) 


d. “Vocational Education in the Year 
Ahead” (free) 


2. Hull, J. Dan “A Primer of Life Adjust- 
ment Education’—Chicago, Illinois, 
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6. 
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.“Curriculum Provisions 





American Technical Society, (Drexel at 
58th Street) . ($.45) 


“Brief Outline of Kansas Life Adjust- 
ment Commission”—Topeka, Kansas, 
State Department of Public Instruction 

(free) 


“Life Adjustment Program in Ken- 
tucky”—Lexington, Bulletin of Bureau 
of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky (free) 





“Life Adjustment Education”—Talla- 
hassee, Florida, Florida School Bulletin, 


State Department of Education (free) 


“Life Adjustment Education”—Olym- 
pia, Washington, Washington State Cur- 
riculum Journal ($.25) 
“Needed: Holding Power for Our 
Schools”—Charleston, West Virginia, 
Educational Bulletin, State Department 
of Education (free) 
“Vocational Education for American 
Youth”—Washington, D.C., American 
Vocational Association (free) 
“High School—What’s In It For Me?” 
—Chicago 37, Illinois, American Tech- 
nical Society (Single copies free to ad- 
ministrators) 

for Today's 
Youth”—Washington, D.C., National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Bulletin No. 164, October, 1949. 
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My First MSTA Convention 


DR. ADOLPH UNRUH, Washington University, St. Louis 


Echoes from the convention as seen and experienced 
by future teachers now in training 


HE writer asked a number of his stu- 
dents to attend one or more meetings 
of the Missouri State Teachers Conven- 
tion, held at St. Louis in November, 1949, 
and to report on what they saw or heard. 
For those whose academic schedule or 
work schedule would not permit them to 
attend during the sessions, the alternative 
of attending the exhibits was suggested. A 
large number of students did as was sug- 
gested and wrote some interesting com- 
ments. Out of scores of reports the fol- 
lowing were selected as excerpts which 
would give the reader a picture of what 
the student reaction to the convention was. 
The comments on the programs are self- 
explanatory. All of them show how vital 
the convention was to the students. It is 
refreshing to get such comments. It is 
good to note the enthusiasm described. 
The comments were so interesting and 
stimulating that they will be of value to 
the members of the profession. 


The excerpts for the description of the 
exhibits are placed together for better 
treatment. Judging from the comments, 
the exhibits are a major attraction. This 
supports the argument that such exhibits 
should be open to the general public at 
least one night of the convention. With 
advanced publicity, especially in the news- 
papers and through schools, parents, board 
members, and interested citizens generally 
would be urged to attend the showing. 
Perhaps many a local project for better 
working conditions, more and newer faci- 
lities could be sold to the community 
through the exhibit. The teacher's request 
for equipment might be more readily al- 
lowed; the superintendent’s budget for 
equipment and materials might be quickly 
accepted. Thus the exhibit could be made 
to reach out farther into the community 
and play a very important part in the up- 
grading of the amounts and quality of 
educational materials now supplied pu- 


pils. 
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I. Comments about the meetings 


“The eighty-seventh annual convention 
of the MSTA held at the Kiel Auditorium 
in St. Louis on November second through 
fourth, this year, was by all reports, the 
most successful in all its long history. 
Teachers from all corners of the state 
turned out in record breaking throngs to 
view the exhibits, and to hear the many 
distinguished speakers. 

On Thursday, November third, I at- 
tended the meeting with the special pur- 
pose to obtaining information that would 
help me in reporting for this class. To say 
that I came home with a basket full of 
literature and a head full of knowledge 
would be exaggerating only slightly.” 

“Friday morning several friends and | 
attended the joint session of all the teach- 
ers to hear General Romulo speak. He cer- 
tainly spoke on a fascinating subject, 
‘Peace and the U. N. Today.’ ” 

“Dr. Taba’s address was interesting and 
timely. Her viewpoint is quite modern 
and I hope that it hit everyone as squarely 
between the eyes as it did me. Her manner 
of presentation was quite natural and it 
made her talk doubly interesting by draw- 
ing upon her own background of exper- 
ience. If everyone possessed the social- 
consciousness that she does, it would be a 
much better world in which to live.” 

“The mathematics meeting was set up 
as a series of ten minute addresses. There 
wasn’t enough time to get much said. Each 
speaker was forced to race through his ma- 
terial trying to cover every point. There 
were suggestions for wider use of training 
aids. They also suggested putting theory 
into action, making mathematics part of 
one’s life, and making it meaningful... .” 

“Dr. Krug led up to this question: should 
our high school be a selective or a univer- 
sal school? He asked four other questions: 
who should be in high school? What are 
we going to accept as educational matter? 
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What is the intellectual demand of our 
secondary schools? Are we going to expand 
and make full use of our expanded curri- 
culum? . . . I found these questions very 
interesting and they gave me something to 
think about. I guess I, like so many other 
people, just take secondary education for 
granted and never dreamed such impor- 
tant questions would crop up. It is too 
bad that all the people, especially those 
with children, didn’t get to hear this 
speech, as I do believe it would have 
awakened a lot of them. I think there are 
too many people with the attitude, ‘Let 
Charlie do it.’” 

“Unfortunately my class schedule is so 
arranged that I was not able to spend as 
much time at the convention as I would 
have desired. . . . I regret having missed 
so much of this year’s convention, especial- 
ly the departmental programs, but have 
had a taste, and I am looking forward to 
next year.” 

“I am happy to say that my first teachers’ 
convention proved very interesting and 
valuable. I am looking forward to next 
year with enthusiasm.” 


II. Comments about the exhibits 


“Entering Kiel Auditorium Friday morn- 
ing bright and early, I had every intention 
of brousing through the exhibits in the 
basement for a few minutes and then at- 
tending the talk at the general session. Un- 
fortunately from the point of view of listen- 
ing to the speech, I didn’t get away from 
the basement until noon. On several oc- 
casions I started to leave only to find on 
my way out another booth that I had not 
given the so-called ‘once over.’ The dis- 
play booths arranged by the various com- 
panies were more than enough to compen- 
sate anyone for attending the convention 
even if that was all he saw. .. .” 


“One thing that pleased me was the 
warm attitude that the salespeople and 
demonstrators showed to young people 
that were just preparing to teach... .” 


“It was interesting to note that although 
there is now the movement toward Life 
Adjustment Education and education for 
human relations, the great majority of 
teachers gravitated toward the textbook 
publishers as their main source of educa- 
tional materials.” 
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*. . » I was impressed by the complete 
coverage of instructional material for the 
high school teacher as well as for the ele- 
mentary teacher... .” 

“The exhibits were set up for the pur- 
pose of letting teachers .explore the vast 
number of textbooks and the many sources 








wo 


of other school material. I am sure that 
no teacher in Missouri will lack aid in 
teaching if he or she attended the exhibit.” 

“Another thing that left a strong impres- 
sion on me was the students’ art display. 
Some of the paintings by the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth graders were remarkably well 
done, especially in water colors that are 
applied by the fingers and palm. It seems 
to me that the elementary school students 
of today are getting a much better oppor- 
tunity to express their artistic abilities 
than their parents had.” 


I was immediately struck by the 
tremendous number of displays, every one 
different and interesting. .. .” 


There were many, many more comments 
made with the same feeling expressed. 
Such expressions ought to be good reading 
for those whose responsibility it is to plan 
and to organize conventions. Too few 
people understand the tension and pres- 
sure that accompany such a responsibility. 
Based upon the expression of the opinions 
of the college students sampled, the past 
officers and people responsible for the 
planning and organization of the 1949 con- 
vention deserve the praise and thanks of 
their co-workers. Also, the officers recently 
invested with the authority for directing 
the course of the MSTA for the coming 
year will take heart and enthusiasm from 
these comments. 
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Teachers Should Promote United Nations 


NE of our best means of keeping the 
peace is to strengthen the United Na- 
tions. 

The fear of war hangs over the world 
poisoning international relations, diverting 
the material and spiritual resources of the 
nations from the productive paths of peace 
to the unproductive and ultimately de- 
structive purposes of prospective war, and 
deteriorating the democratic fabric of our 
society. 

A large number of people are convinced 
that peace and prosperity cannot be as- 
sured to mankind until we shall have set 
up world government with authority and 
power to preserve peace with justice under 
international law. There is, however, an 
essential condition of world government of 
which in our haste and zeal we must not 
lose sight, namely that, since it must aim 
to be all-inclusive, all the great powers at 
least must be charter members lest we risk 
having not one world government but two, 
which will then engage in an armaments 
race that will lead to bankruptcy if not 
annihilating war. 


While therefore we must not lose sight 
of our goal of world government, the im- 
mediate task before us is to strengthen the 
United Nations. For if that should fail, 
with its failure would go all hope of achiev- 
ing World Government or the United Na- 
tions but World Government through the 
United Nations, which, in the words of 
the Secretary General of the U.N., Trygve 
Lie, “has become the chief force that holds 
the world together against all the conflict- 
ing strains and stresses that are pulling it 
apart.” 

The United Nations can, however, not 
achieve the task to which it was dedicated 
at San Francisco without the support of a 


well-informed and aroused public opinion, 


in every member nation, the people de- 
manding of the respective governments 
that they shall cease using the United Na- 
tions as an instrument of national policy 
and shall make of it what it was originally 
intended to be, an instrument of interna- 
tional cooperation. 


The Missouri branch of the American 
Association for the United Nations, ap- 
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peals to the teachers of Missouri for your 
assistance in the task of arousing increased 
interest in and support of the United Na- 
tions in the state of Missouri. Mr. L. P. 
Chambers, Washington University, chair- 
man of the membership committee of the 
local branch, writes: 

1. We solicit your membership in, and 
your financial and active support of the 
work of, the local branch. 

2. We welcome opportunities to supply 
speakers on U. N. topics to organizations, 
school classes, study groups, and the like; 
and solicit your help in securing for us 
such opportunities. 

3. We hope you yourself may take every 
opportunity to speak to individuals and 
groups on the necessity of giving the U. N. 
our full backing. If you would like to 
have your name on our speakers list, please 
send the secretary your name and address 
and list the topics on which you are pre- 
pared to speak. 

4. We would welcome your assistance in 
securing greater publicity in press, radio 
and screen for the activities of the United 
Nations, of the national headquarters of 
the A. A. U. N., and of our local branch. 
(The following broadcasts are regularly 
scheduled: Everyday, Monday through Fri- 
day, 11:15 p.m., over KXOK.) 

The following membership blank should 
be returned to Miss H. Lorine Pickett, Sec- 
retary, 830 Boatmens Bank Building, 314 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 

I am interested in the work of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations. 

Please enroll me as a member of this 
organization. I am enclosing my check for 
the type of membership checked below, 
including national dues. 


Active $ 2.00 
Subscribing 5.00 
Contributing 10.00 
Literature 5-00 Or 10.00 
Student 1.00 


(does not include national dues) 
Name 


Address 
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Uses of Integration 


ANNA DUNSER, Maplewood 


Ways for you to help students to “walk alone’ 


’ 


before they reach graduation day 


pig people would deny that initiative 
is a good thing—Nothing ventured, 
nothing gained, they say. Use of the ima- 
gination is also applauded—The world 
needs men with vision, they say. Respect 
for one’s own ideas, courage, self-confi- 
dence, these qualities are valuable—Faint 
heart ne’er won fair lady—or anything 
else worthwhile. 

Independent thinking is needed, “Get 
out and vote” is not enough. Vote for 
something and know why, is better advice. 

All these characteristics, people believe, 
are desirable for good citizenship. The 
high school graduate should have these 
qualities when he leaves school, but what 
about before he leaves school? He can’t 
acquire them over night. 


JANUARY, 1950 


In December Reader’s Digest, Alex Os- 
born is quoted as saying, “Imagination can 
be developed like muscle and you can learn 
how to get ideas just as you can learn how 
to swim.” 

He is talking about adults and says that 
“we can learn to think our way out of 
the Booby traps of life.” In the same issue 
of Reader’s Digest, Laird S. Goldsborough 
in speaking about Better Toys for Chil- 
dren, says mechanical toys are bad because 
all the play is in the toy whereas it should 
be in the child. And further on he says, 
“The child finds drawing and painting an 
extremely satisfactory language in which 
to convey his creative impressions to others 
or to himself. Drawing books in which the 
child fills in with colored crayons a printed 
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outline are frowned upon by practically 
all child specialists.” 

Again and again we find articles on the 
creative power in adults and in the small 
child. The primary teacher knows the 
worth of having the child compose stories, 
or describe things that he has actually 
seen, or draw pictures of the things he 
feels and thinks. His medium may be 
words written or spoken, sounds, colors, 
lines, sand, cardboard or anything else 
that is at hand. She does not supply a set 
of directions but lets him invent. What 
becomes of this kind of experience through 
the remainder of his school life, so that he 
must relearn to be inventive after he is an 
adult? How does he get it in the junior 
and senior high? Through lectures on 
these qualities? ‘Through a discussion 
about them? Or does he get actual prac- 
tice in composing? Writing a theme on a 
particular subject where facts must be 
found in a book and correctly recorded 
may be good practice in forming sentences, 
and perhaps, in sticking to a disliked task, 
but it does not provide happy creative 
thinking. 

The high school teacher may say to her 
student, “Imagine you were with Balboa 
when he first saw the Pacific. Write what 
you saw and how you felt about it.” Or 
she may say, “Draw a picture of your idea 
of a Southern home on a big plantation at 
the time of the Civil War.” What reaction 
will she get? The boys and girls have for- 
gotten how to use their imagination. They 
think they can’t draw a building or any- 
thing else. 

There are two outstanding reasons why 
the students no longer compose as freely 
as they did in the primary grades: 

Art—creative art activities—is not ac- 
cepted as an ordinary school subject. Small 
children have never heard the great Amer- 
ican fallacy that only the talented can 
draw pictures. When they are ten, twelve, 
fourteen years old they hear from parents 
and teachers that they are not expected to 
do good work in art because they are not 
talented! If art is for a few people only, 
why is it in the curriculum? Let's accept it 
as a necessary part of education—the one 
place where the pupil can be inventive in 
all assignments—or let’s take it out of the 
schools. 

The second reason why the older pupil 
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does not compose as readily as he did while 
he was small, is the attitude of a few teach- 
ers and occasionally an administrator, they 
are afraid to let the youngster express him- 
self. Self-expression to these timid teachers 
means that the students would be sure to 
spring something radical, perhaps criticize 
the government, or advocate wrong actions. 
They are afraid to have a democratic pro- 
cedure because to them it means removal 
of all restraint, bedlam, chaos, and they 
know that isn’t desirable. 

But for themselves, the adults, they do 
not consider that definition of democratic 
living. They know they are free within the 
law. That they cannot do whatever they 
please, but still have much freedom to 
make choices, to be inventive in what they 
want to do. 

In a creative writing class or in an art 
class, the student takes an assignment, but 
within that assignment there is great scope 
for making decisions, choosing, inventing, 
taking the responsibility of how it turns 
out. 





If the teacher watches the student so 
closely and warns him in time so that he 
never makes a mistake, he turns out a good 
piece of work, but the responsibility was 
the teacher's. The student need not work 
very hard to accomplish something satis- 
factory because the teacher is leading him 
by the hand until graduation day. Then 
he must walk alone. 

If a student is so interested in a parti- 
cular, subject or kind of writing that he is 
willing to work at it, the teacher need not 
worry about spelling—there is always the 
dictionary—or sentence formation, punctu- 
ation, or parts of speech. Unless of course, 
her textbook or outline, is something that 
must be followed even if it beats her brains 
out, 

Is this about integration? Yes, every 
teacher can incorporate in her subject 
some creative work, say half of the time, 
for the sake of the future citizens and our 
democratic way of living. 
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LEGISLATION 

On the whole, the past session of the 
General Assembly can be labeled as a suc- 
cessful one as far as school legislation is 
concerned. Attainments include: the addi- 
tional appropriation of five million dol- 
lars, improvement of retirement provisions, 
proposed constitutional amendment on 
voting levies, school bus safety and the pre- 
vention of the molesting of school chil- 
dren. Credit is due numerous individuals 
and groups. Let us gladly recognize it. 


IN BRIEF 

At a joint meeting of the Executive, Leg- 
islative and Public Relations Committees 
on December 17, plans were initiated look- 
ing toward the campaign for the adoption 
of Proposed Amendment No. 1 at the elec- 
tion in November 1950. ‘Teachers and 
P. T. A. members should be properly in- 
formed now as to the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the proposal. 

Many teacher training institutions are 
using the pamphlet, “Professional Point- 
ers for Teachers.” Copies are available on 
request. 

It was good to have the county superin- 
tendents meet at the Teachers Building on 
December 12. 

The Missouri Breakfast at the meeting 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City will be at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Tuesday morning, 
February 28, at 8:00 o'clock. 

Many have commented on the splendid 
attendance at the different sessions at the 
State Meeting in St. Louis and the fact 
all remained until the programs were com- 
pleted. 

Many NEA memberships are needed if 
Missouri is to keep in step with the Vic- 
tory Action Program. 

The Kirksville State Teachers College is 
considering the organization of a Future 
Teachers of America Chapter. F. T. A. 
members become associate members of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association on 
payment of 75c dues to help defray the 
cost of the magazine. 
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Four Professors from Germany visited us 
recently, studying teacher organizations 
and the American school system. 

From funds available to date, it seems 
safe to assume that school districts can 
plan on at least as much state school money 
as last year. The Supreme Court has not 
ruled on the Insurance Fines Case. Any 
moneys secured from this source will be 
additional. The law requires that the ad- 
ditional appropriation go into the teachers 
fund and the State Supreme Court ruled 
that the teachers fund can be used only 
for the payment of teachers salaries. 

The Association has 25,544 members 
and 158 F. T. A. members. This is the 
largest membership in its history and for 
the first time surpasses the long standing 
goal of 25,000. 

The NEA is putting forth increasing 
effort looking toward the enactment of 
federal aid legislation at this session of 
Congress. The united effort of all the pro- 
fession can make this objective a reality. 
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Lf Leachers Really Knew Parents... 


Ifyou teachers could meet the parents of 
your pupils, the father and mother of 
each boy and girl... 


If you could spend a little time in each 
home—living the life they live—learning 
more about the things they know and do, 
the thoughts they have, and their true 
feelings about schools and teachers. . . 


If you could see them as parents, fathers 
and mothers with pride in their chil- 
dren, joy in their accomplishments and 
abilities, concern for their shortcom- 
ings... 


Ifyou could realize the many hours de- 
voted by parents in supplementing your 
work as the teacher, the giving of en- 
couragement, the assisting with home 
assignments . . . 


Ifyou could understand the deep faith 
these parents have in education, the trust 
they place in you as the teacher of their 
children .. . 


If you could talk with these parents, learn 
what they know that you should know, 
profit from their experience with their 
children and your pupils. . . 


If you could learn about their plans, their 
hopes, their ambitions—experience the 
feeling of satisfaction they receive from 
your encouraging reports—understand 
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the earnest desire they have to cooper- 
ate... 

If you could know the sacrifices made that 
taxes might be paid, other costs of educa- 
tion met, and demands for various helps 
be cheerfully recognized . . . 


If you could see and know that these par- 
ents are willing to make even greater 
sacrifices, give more of their resources 
that you as the teacher may have maxi- 
mum opportunity to properly instruct 
their boys and girls .. . 


If you could really know the true worth of 
these homes, the love and affection of 
parents for their children, the desire for 
the best educational opportunities for 
their sons and daughters. . . 


Then you would understand that the 
homes of your pupils are the founda- 
tion of all that goes to make life worth 
living .. . 


... and why you should be the 
best possible teacher that the parents of 
today and of all the tomorrows may con- 
tinue to be justly proud of their schools 
and of their teachers. 

Dr. E. J. REYNOLDS 
Washington University 
St. Louis 














Guidance in Small Schools 


RUTH STRANG, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A noted educator tells how you start with the 
child to develop a — of guidance that 


will function 


How can boys and girls in rural areas 
enjoy the benefits of guidance services de- 
signed to meet their needs? This question 
has troubled many teachers and school ad- 
ministrators concerned with the develop- 
ment of rural children and youth. 


To see how one school system has solved 
the problem, let us follow the step-by-step 
development of guidance in a particular 
county. There are 16 elementary schools 
and 5 high schools in the county, enrolling 
a total of about 4,500 children in grades 
one through twelve. The schools vary in 
size from two elementary schools with two 
teachers to a 12-grade school with 36 teach- 
ers. Four of the high schools have super- 
vising principals, and the others have a 
teaching principal. The school system em- 
ploys 153 teachers. Working with the ele- 
mentary teachers on a county-wide basis 
are an elementary school supervisor, an at- 
tendance supervisor, and a school nurse or 
health supervisor. 

The superintendent sees that his cen- 
tral task is to help every pupil discover and 
develop his best potentialities. He wants 
to be sure that boys and girls who decide 
to remain on the farm do so because they 
love the land and wish to make farming 
their vocation or to engage in some other 
useful vocation in the rural area. He 
wants to be equally sure that boys and 
girls who decide to move to cities do so be- 
cause they have interest in and aptitude 
for some urban vocation. He is concerned 
about their being prepared for an occupa- 
tion, so that if they migrate, they will not 
drift into city slums where socio-economic 
conditions are far worse than those from 
which they came. 


The superintendent sees that child stu- 
dy, guidance, curriculum, and instruction 
1. For the description of the county, the author is 
indebted to Dr. D. P. Culp, assistant director, Divi- 


sion of Administration and Finance, State Depart 
ment of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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are steps toward this goal. Child study is 
essential if teachers are to understand each 
child’s capacities, interests, and achieve- 
ments—what he can do at his present stage 
of development, what he likes to do, what 
he needs to do, and how he learns. Only 
with this knowledge can the teacher give 
children the experiences they need and 
guide them in choosing and succeeding in 
these experiences. 

The experiences extend beyond the four 
walls of the school. Wise use of commun- 
ity resources can enrich the education of 
the boys and girls and also bring desirable 
changes in the community. Good teaching 
is guidance in learning. Starting with the 
child, the superintendent begins to im- 
prove the guidance work in his community. 


Publicize Guidance Practices 


First the superintendent looks into the 
guidance that is now being done in his 
schools. He observes teachers at work. He 
talks with teachers, pupils, and parents. 
In: this way he collects samples of the best 
guidance practices now in use in his school 
community. Here is a gifted teacher who 
uses her older pupils’ interest in studying 
their community, with a view to making it 
a better place for children and young peo- 
ple to grow up in. Here is a teacher who 
tells about a boy she has helped. Another 
teacher is particularly successful in en- 
couraging eighth-grade pupils to go on to 
high school. In another school the princi- 
pal makes work experience in the village 
and on the farm a part of the education of 
boys and girls who need this experience. 

These are only a few examples of effective 
guidance practices the superintendent col- 
lects. Each teacher describes his procedures 
concretely enough so that other teachers 
can go and do likewise, with modifications 
to fit their own situations. These accounts 
are printed by boys in a county print shop 
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and published in attractive, readable form. 
This is the first county publication on guid- 
ance for both parents and teachers to read. 


Form Child Study Groups 

While collecting these examples of excel- 
lent guidance, the superintendent highlights 
statements the teachers make about their 
need for knowing how to study children. 
To each teacher he mentions the possibility 
of forming child study groups to meet this 
need. Even if only a small number of teach- 
ers are interested, a few groups can be 
formed, on the general pattern of the Pres- 
cott child study groups. A consultant can be 
obtained from the Institute of Child Study 
at the University of Maryland, from a local 
university or the state department, or a suc- 
cessful leader can be brought in from an- 
other county or state. 

Child study groups usually meet twice a 
week. Their essential features are these: 

1. Teachers attend voluntarily. % 

2. Each teacher studies and reports on 
one child, presenting all the information 
he can “obtain. Others in the group con- 
tribute additional details. 

g. On the basis of all this information, 
the members try to understand the causes 
of the child’s behavior, to discern trends 
in his development. Then they suggest 
tentative hypotheses, 

4- They test these hypotheses by further 
study. of the child and, by reference to books 
on child study and.child psychology. 

5- They mayreguest a workshop or sem- 
inar for more iptensive study. 

Even though some teachers who most 
need the experiencé of child study do not 
enroll, it is best to keep the groups on a 
voluntary basis. As the members tell others 
how much they are enjoying the experience, 
more and more teachers will join. Parents, 
too, hearing about the groups, may request 
help in setting up parent child-study 


——— 


Improve Pupil Records 

Interest in child study will make teach- 
ers more aware of the value of cumulative 
records. In this county at present most 
children are given intelligence tests in the 
first and third grades. Achievement tests 
are administered to each elementary child 
each year. Diagnostic tests may be request- 
ed by individual schools. A permanent 
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cumulative record is started for each child 
in the first grade and kept up to date as he 
progresses through the grades. The teach- 
ers, however, use the cards very little for 
guidance purposes. 














Teachers need help in keeping, inter- 
preting, and using cumulative records. If 
the supervisor or principal is qualified, he 
can help the teacher by studying with her, 
once or twice a year, the records of every 
child in her class. He can — out the 


trends in the child’s physical, social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual development; he 
can help her to see possible causes of dif- 
ficulties; he can suggest experiences which 
the school, the home, and the neighbor- 
hood can give the child. 


If the principal or supervisor does not 
have the time to do this, he may mimeo- 
graph a few actual cumulative records, and 
use them in a faculty meeting on the inter- 
pretation and use of records. Each teacher 
present will first study each record and 
write a summary of what she learns from 
it. She will also suggest ways she can fur- 
ther the child’s best development. Then 
the principal may interpret the records, or 
if he does not feel qualified, he may ask 
some person more experienced in child 
study to lead a discussion. Where teachers 
see for themselves that cumulative records 
help them to understand and teach chil- 
dren, they will record information more 
fully and accurately and use the records 
more effectively. 
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Help Supervisors Grow 


The superintendent also works with and 
through the county supervisors, encourag- 
ing them to learn as much about guidance 
as possible. A guidance institute or work- 
shop can help both supervisors and teach- 
ers. A state-wide program may provide an 
annual period of intensive training to the 
persons in each county responsible for 
helping teachers improve their counseling 





Teachers study pupils. 


and group work. Under another plan, su- 
pervisors meet every week in a seminar 
to discuss specific problems in helping 
teachers do more effective guidance. 

The supervisors may select some impor- 
tant phase of guidance to work on each 
year. For example, the “helping teachers” 
of New Jersey, whose position combines 
elementary school supervision and guid- 
ance, worked intensively with teachers one 
year in improving the quality of parent- 
teacher conferences. School was occasion- 
ally dismissed in the afternoon so that 
teachers could schedule conferences with 
parents. 


Provide Specialists 

As the need for more specialized guid- 
ance services becomes clear, the superin- 
tendent may get funds to employ a co- 
ordinator of guidance for the area. This 
broadly trained person would work closely 
with the other supervisors and with ad- 
ministrators and would be responsible for 
the in-service education of teachers in 
guidance. He might also set up a county- 
wide advisory service to which cases would 
be referred. Although such a guidance 
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center would help individual children and 
young people with problems of vacation, 
reading, emotional disturbance, and so on, 
its more far-reaching function would be 
the training of teacher-counselors from the 
schools of the county who would work at 
the center under expert supervision. 


Educate for Guidance Responsibilities 


At the present time most rural teachers 
have had no special preparation for guid- 
ance. Teachers’ colleges, recognizing this 
lack, are giving more attention to guid- 
ance and child study in their basic courses. 
In addition, more and more teachers’ col- 
leges are including in their curriculum 
courses on guidance principles and _ pro- 
cedures which deal with the teacher's role. 
More advanced courses in counseling tech- 
nics and methods of group work are also 
being offered. 

Here are some effective ways to help 
teachers in service grow in their guidance 
responsibilities: 

A guidance institute for all teachers, 

held before school opens 

Faculty meetings on guidance 

Informal luncheon groups in which 

guidance problems are considered 


Voluntary workshops, reading groups, or 
study groups throughout the year, each 
group concentrating on some phase of 
guidance and reporting to the entire facul- 
ty. 

Meetings for improving guidance prac- 
tices should be thoroughly enjoyable. In 
my class on the role of the teacher in per- 
sonnel work, the following experiences 
seem to be most effective: 

Panel discussions by pupils who speak 
frankly about the kind of guidance they 
need and describe how certain teachers 
have helped them—or failed to help them; 

Demonstrations of the case conference 
method, in which members of the school 
staff discuss an individual student—what 
they have learned about him, what this in- 
formation means, what the school can do 
to help him develop his potentialities more 
fully; 

° in which members of the 
group describe a concrete situation and 
then play the part of pupil and teacher, 
sometimes reversing roles and presenting 
different ways of handling the same situa- 
tion; 
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Dramatizations of interviews as a basis 
for studying possible ways to improve con- 
ferences with pupils and parents. These 
sample interviews may be taken from such 
books as Educational Guidance: Its Prin- 
ciples and Practice, or they may be verba- 
tim reports of interviews held in one of 
the schools. 

Demonstrations of group discussions and 
committee work, conducted by gifted 
teachers; 

Films showing: (1) how teachers learn 
to understand and help students, (2) pos- 
sible causes of observed behavior and paths 
to better adjustment, and (3) group work 
methods. 


Teachers enjoy meetings of this kind, 
and gain from them new knowledge and 
skill for their work with individuals and 


with groups. 


Discover Community Resources 


Even the most underprivileged commun- 
ity has some resources for guidance. For 
example, one principal discovered a min- 
er who had formerly played the violin, but 
no longer took any interest in music. He 
was withdrawing from people, becoming 
careless about his appearance. The princi- 
pal persuaded him to help start an orches- 
tra. This successful venture contributed 
greatly to the children and young people 
of the community, and to the miner’s own 
adjustment to life. Another member of a 
rural community was gifted in working 
with adolescent boys. He was a “natural,” 
intuitively skillful in guidance. The young 
teacher referred her older “problem boys” 
to him. 


Former pupils have much to tell boys 
and girls who are still in school about the 
jobs they were able to get and the prep- 
aration they needed. Some workers in the 
community are willing to provide on-the- 
job training in diversified occupations for 
pupils who need this kind of experience. 
One of the social or civic clubs is often in- 
terested in making a thorough survey of 
vocations in the region. Nearby colleges 
and universities, hospitals, and other agen- 
cies will supply consultation and other 
services to schools that know what they 
want. Community councils and advisory 
committees have been valuable resources 
to many schools. 
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Better Guidance in Rural Schools 


The superintendent or principal with 
vision and genuine respect for people and 
faith in them will greatly improve the 
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Work experience on the farm. 


quality of counseling and group work in 
his schools. His job is the production of 
better people in better communities. His 
guidance program begins with the good 
work his teachers are already doing. With 
all groups working simultaneously—super- 
intendents, supervisors, principals, teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils—they move for- 
ward slowly but surely toward the main 
goal—helping every individual to develop 
his best potentialities for personal hap- 
piness and social usefulness. 





HAVE YOU HEARD? 


Community Teachers Associations should 
plan now for one or more meetings to 
discuss Proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 1 and ways to promote its 
passage. 
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FIRST GRADE TEACHER 
Twenty-five children, just turned six, 
Are teaching an old dog plenty of tricks. 

—Evetyn DeVore, Watson 


HOW DOES YOUR 
GARDEN GROW? 


V V E stimulate, 


We motivate, 

We have an end in view. 
And we berate 

Our dismal fate, 

When weeds spring up anew! 


Then next we find 
That we were blind 
To children’s growth and needs,— 
Which steer the guide 
To raise with pride 
A garden minus weeds. 
—KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


AFTER FAILING AN HISTORY 
EXAM 


| ree fought 
The Civil War for me, 
Marching with Sherman 
Right down to the sea; 

And Uncle George, a Rebel 
Muddy and gooey, 

Chased Price eighty years 
Over Missouri. 


Grandpa’s brother fought with Teddy, 

And both fought in France, 

St. Mihiel and Belleau I'd know at a 
glance; 

Ma tells of Kansas 

The times of the drouths 

When there was scarcely food 

To go into their mouths; 

And dad and his brothers 

Can whiff flying weather 

Off Guam and Guinea 

When they get together. 


So small wonder I fail in proper elation 
At Miss Prim’s presentation! 
—BEuULAH M. Huey, Lincoln 
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THIS TO REMEMBER 


| ne boy, whistling your tuneless theme 
Along the road to school, 
Mark, and remember for coming time 
This leaf-stippled mirror pool; 
Remember the lichened stepping stones 
Across the little creek, 
The paw-paws bending their mellow fruit 
And the soft wind brushing your cheek. 
Note how the wedge of wild geese swims 
A golden glinted sky, 
And how threads of gossamer flash and 
fade 
As they bear their live freight by. 
Look to the left, where the hickory trees 
Let their hoard of treasure drop, 
And then to the right where the winesaps 
fall 

In the grass with muted plop. 
See where the line of sumac starts 
Its running scarlet fire, 
And where the ivy sends its flame 
Up the old oak high and higher! 
Remember well, for when your road 
Has stretched to a long, long trail, 
In Memory’s ship you may embark 
And back to this hour set sail. 

—MAeE TRALLER, Everton 


OUR SCHOOL HOUSE BURNED 


Oxi morn in October, 

In our quiet little town, 

Rose voices in anguish, 

“The School’s burning down!” 


From all parts of the village 
The autos came racing, 
To stop that red monster— 
The fire—from defacing 


Our much-cherished building; 
Each floor of which stood 

For the thousands of mem’ries 
Of happy childhood. 


With bucket and ladder, 

And more and more water 

We tried to stop the dread demon, 
But it got ever hotter. 
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There was yelling and shouting; 
Hysteric’s, and weeping. 

There was choking and coughing, 
But the flames kept on creeping. 


To save the equipment 
Became the prime factor. 
But in spite of our efforts, 
That fire’s a bad actor. 


Of our musical instruments, 
They all perished in flame. 
Of our hundreds of trophies, 
Only one could we save. 


The place became an inferno! 
There were clouds of black smoke. 
There was a horrible roar, 

Like a monster at work! 


There were whispers of arson 
Among the large throng; 

And yet in my heart 

I knew they were wrong. 


We had worked for that building 
In fair and foul season. 

To destroy our own handiwork 
Was all out of reason. 


As the walls tumbled down, 

In that dire holocaust, 

We breathed a prayer to our Maker 
That no lives had been lost. 


We're having school now 

All over the town. 

Folks can still carry on 

Though their dreams are torn down. 


—MAe STEINER, Otterville 


LONGFELLOW UP TO DATE 


iii, 10:30 and eleven, 

When noon is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupation, 
Known as my study hall hour. 


I hear in the building about me 

The clatter of skipping feet, 

The slamming and banging of lockers, 
More noisy than any street! 
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A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A strategic raid from the hall! 
With a shower of fallen plaster 
They enter my study hall. 


They climb over seats and tables 
And completely surround my chair; 
If I move about, I am trampled; 
They're blamed near everywhere! 


Do you think, my wild-eyed bandits, 
That because you have scaled the wall 
And littered the floors with paper, 
I'm not a match for you all? 


I shall send you down to the office 
And never let you depart 

Till the Principal’s had explanations, 
And you've suffered a change of heart. 


And then you'll be back forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the building is smashed to ruins 
And mouldered in dust away. 


—Jack J. McCussin, Versailles 


MOUSE IN A TRAP 


ae schoolroom was quiet— 

The hazy blue of the autumn day 

Had swallowed the scramble and shout of 
my small charges 

As they disappeared into the hills. 


Snap! From the hall without 

This startling sound—only slightly dulled. 

That chewed ragged holes and scattered 
crumbs. 


I went out to see— 

And one bright beam from the dying day 

Through a knothole showed me the tiny, 
delicate feet 

Transparent and gently quivering. 


I picked up the trap 

And awkwardly mused—the Creator 

Of the dimming bright eyes and of my 
own clumsy hand 

Must have made room, too—for both of us. 


—Mrs. E. B. Ho.irie_p, Bloomfield 
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All Aboard for New York 


J. ERNEST KUEHNER, Assistant Director of Education, St. Louis 
St. Louis students attend laying of cornerstone 
of the United Nations Building and find out first 
hand about peace efforts 


Thirty-eight St. Louis Public High 
School students were present at the corner- 
stone laying of the United Nations Build- 
ing in New York! 

The Board of Education, the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction—Philip J. Hickey, 
and the Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of Secondary Schools—J. S. Nants were 
jointly responsible for these students wit- 
nessing the cornerstone laying of the per- 
manent headquarters of the U. N. and to 
see the Trustee-ship Council as they sat 
in session at Lake Success, New York. Said 
one of the students—‘“Foremost on my 
list of sights in New York was our visit to 
the U. N. at Lake Success. The U. N. be- 
came alive. It was real and thriving. I saw 
representatives from all over the world 
sitting around the Security Council table. 
They were no longer silhouettes on page 
five of a U. N. booklet. I even discovered 
that two of the representatives from France 
had been on the same sightseeing boat 
with us the preceeding Sunday. For the 
first time these names became human be- 
ings to me.” 


In October of 1948, Miss Evelyn Rein- 
hardt, social studies teacher at Southwest 
High School conducted the first out-state 
tour of Southwest students to Washington, 
D. C. As a result of this tour she was 
asked to spearhead a tour to the United 
Nations Assembly with a representative 
group of students from each of the public 
high schools. The limit that each school 
might send was four. The selection of 
students was made through teacher and 
principal recommendation. Having $113.25 
was a minor pre-requisite. The persons to 
be selected had to be outstanding stu- 
dents and excellent citizens. Arrangements 
were made with the B. & O. Railroad for a 
minimum all expense tour for eight days 
leaving St. Louis October 22 and returning 
October 29. 
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Since the group had little or no back- 
ground on the United Nations and the 
other points of interest on the itinerary 
it was necessary to give them some infor- 
mation about the U. N. and the environs 
of New York City. Three after-school meet- 
ings were held and the students were 
briefed about the organization of the 
U. N. and the functions of the several 
committees. Tests were given over the as- 
signments. Each student was provided 
with a booklet about the U. N. and a tour 
guide of New York City. 

Saturday and Sunday were spent aboard 
the train passing through the States of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and arriving at Jersey City Sunday 
noon. Leaving the Taft Hotel by special 
motor coach the group was taken to the 
42nd Street Pier for a four hour cruise 
around Manhattan Island. The evening 
was spent atop the Empire State Building 

. 102 stories high . . . one-quarter mile 
above the streets of New York! 


Monday morning the group climbed to 
the top of the Statue of Liberty. At noon 
they witnessed the U. N. cornerstone lay- 
ing. Carlos Romulo, President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Warren Austin, Mayor 
O'Dwyer, Governor Dewey, and the Pres- 
ident of the United States were speakers. 
They saw the cornerstone lowered into 
place by Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. Here was history in 
the making and these fortunate thirty-eight 
students eyewitnesses of this great event! 
Later in the afternoon the group was es- 
corted through Ellis Island. That night 
they attended a network broadcast. 

Tuesday was spent visiting LaGuardia 
Airport, the International Airport, and 
the meetings of the U. N. at Lake Success. 
The Trusteeship Council and several com- 
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mittees were in session this day. Of great 
interest were the headsets through which 
translations into six languages could be 
heard by the twisting of a tiny dial. Mrs. 
Roosevelt was a member of one of the 
committees heard. This will be a long 
remembered day in the lives of these boys 
and girls. The evening was spent by visit- 
ing the National Broadcasting Company 
Television and Radio studios. 


Wednesday morning the group left the 
hotel for a 160 mile circle tour which 
included many of the fine old towns and 
villages of the historic Hudson River Val- 
ley. They saw the land of Washington 
Irving's Tales of the Sleepy Hollow Coun- 
trv, the hill where Ichabod Crane saw the 
Headless Horseman, the Rip Van Winkle 
Country, Yonkers, Dobbs Ferry, Irvington, 
Tarrytown, Ossining, Croton, and Pough- 
keepsie. History was relived in reality. The 
route took them to Hyde Park and the 
Vanderbilt Estate. The return trip was 
over the Mid-Hudson River Bridge 
through Newburgh, the city that Washing- 
ton used as headquarters from 1782. It 
was here that the Revolutionary Army was 
disbanded. The road then followed the 
Storm King Highway over Bear Mountain 
and on to West Point where meeting 
Glenn Davis was a great thrill to many of 
the group. The view of the Hudson from 
the steps of the new chapel was breath- 
taking. Thru the golden leaves of the 
Maples and the crimson branches of the 
Oaks they saw the campus of West Point 
—the parade grounds, the library, the 
quadrangle of buildings, and the deep blue 
of the Hudson in the distance. The even- 
ing was free to see a show or to see some 
of the items not on the planned itinerary. 


Thursday the special motor coach took 
the group for a tour of Upper Manhattan 
stopping and inspecting the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, Columbia University, 
International House, Grant’s Tomb, River- 
side Church, the Cloisters, New York Uni- 
versity, the Hall of Fame, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Times Square, Harlem, the 
Yankee Stadium, and the Polo Grounds. 
Stops were made at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Fine Art and the American Muse- 
um of Natural History. At lunch time the 
group had their first experience with an 
Automat. At night many went to the 
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Frick Museum or the Planetarium. Others 
spent the evening with relatives at the 
hotel. 

Friday morning was given to shopping 
and visiting some of the big stores. At 
three the motor coach took the group back 
to the Jersey Terminal where the special 
car was waiting for the homeward journey. 


Care should be taken to avoid making a 
tour of this type “just another trip.” No 
school should invite anyone from fresh- 
men to seniors just to get enough individ- 
uals to make up a group. The tour should 
be given at a time when the students have 
had sufficient background for it. This will 
mean that all of the teachers of the school 
should believe in these tours. The teach- 
ers of art, English, social studies, architec- 
tural drawing, etc., will have to prepare 
individuals for the things to see and the 
places to visit. There should be a close 
follow-up by having those who make the 
tour write reports, talk in aud-sessions, and 
to class groups. 





FTA MEMBER HONORED 


Quentin Ponder, an FTA member attending 
Southwest Missouri State College, was recently 

honored by being chosen 
1 to represent Missouri at 
the 54th Annual Congress 
of Industry in New York 
on December 7-9, 1949. 

The Congress annual- 
» ly attracts some 3,000 
> businessmen and _ indus- 
trialists and serves to 
focus attention on na- 
tional and world prob- 
lems. Mr. Ponder at- 
tended the Congress as 
a guest of the National 
Association of Manufac- 
turers. Each state in the 
Union and the District of 
Columbia sent one representative. 


Mr. Ponder, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Ponder of Springfield, is working toward the 
Degree of Bachelor of Science in Education at 
SMS. He graduated from Lebanon high school 
in 1947, is president of the Commercial Club 
at SMS, is a member of Pi Omega Pi, honor- 
ary commerce fraternity, Kappa Mu Epsilon, 
honorary mathematics fraternity, Kappa Alpha 
fraternity, Future Teachers of America, College 
Theatre, vice-president of the Radio Club, and 
vice-president of the All-Club Advisory Council. 


r —— 


Quentin Ponder 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS PLAN MEETINGS 


The Missouri Secondary School Prin- 
cipals are making plans to hold discussion 
group meetings in each section of the state. 
The chairmen who have the entire respon- 
sibility for organizing, planning and pro- 
moting these meetings are: Bob Genins in 
Southeast Missouri, Jim Painter and C. O. 
Williams in Kansas City, Marion Schott in 
Central Missouri, O. Wayne Phillips and 
Ben Schmitz in Northeast Missouri, and 
Dr. C. Benton Manley in Southwest Mis- 
souri. 





It is planned that these meetings will give 
school people an opportunity to discuss 
problems of interest. Teachers and super- 
intendents are invited to attend these meet- 
ings with the principals and to suggest 
topics of interest for discussion. You, as an 
educator, are invited to send to the chair- 
man of your district (names above) topics 
you would like to see included. 

The Principals are promoting an “Idea 
Exchange” for principals and other inter- 
ested educators of Missouri. Ben H. Barr 
of 918 Union Blvd., St. Louis, has accepted 
the responsibility of editing and preparing 
this material for publication. Helping Mr. 
Barr are P. S. Remington, assistant head- 
master of the Principia, St. Louis and Carl 
Burris, principal of the high school, Clay- 
ton. All educators are invited to contribute 
“tricks of the trade.” Send them to Mr. 
Barr. 
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Sectional meetings will be open to 
all interested educators 


A real effort is being made to recruit 
every secondary school principal in Mis- 
souri. This united strength is needed to 
make the organization the force for the 
good of education it needs to be in Mis- 
souri. Jesse Stinson of Independence has 
accepted the chairmanship of the member- 
ship committee. He is appointing a county 
chairman for every county in Missouri to 
see personally every non-member in the 
state. 

Mr. Stinson says that he knows this will 
be a lot of work, but, he adds, any effort 
necessary is worthwhile that is needed to 
give us 100% membership. The annual 
dues in the Missouri Secondary School 
Principals Association is $5.00 which in- 
cludes membership in the National Second- 
ary School Principals Association and a 
year’s subscription to the Bulletin of the 
National Principals Association. Dues 
should be mailed to Ben Schmitz, Principal, 
Hickman High School, Columbia. 


























“But Dad ... it’s not mine... it’s one 


of yours I found in the attic!” 
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Congress to Consider Federal Aid 


The second session of the 81st Congress 
got under way January 3, 1950. The status 
of federal aid to education legislation at 
the beginning of the second session was 
exactly what it was when the first session 
adjourned October 19, 1949. The Senate, 
having passed S. 246 on May 5, 1949, will 
not return to further consideration of that 
measure until after the House has passed a 
federal aid bill in 1950. House hearings 
will not be required in 1950 inasmuch as 
those held during the first session continue 
to stand. The next step in the House is 
for the Committee on Education and La- 
bor to be given an opportunity to meet to 
dispose of pending federal aid bills. The 
NEA continues to support S. 246 which 
authorizes $300,000,000 per annum, under 
state and local control of school policies, 
to help the states more nearly to equalize 
educational opportunities. 

A newspaper story, dated Grand Rapids, 


Michigan, October 28, states that “Lesinski 
(Chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor) disclosed in his ad- 
dress “that a federal aid-to-education bill 
would be reported to the House floor when 
Congress reconvenes.” It is to be hoped 
that the story accurately reports the re- 
marks made by Mr. Lesinski. 

Lay people and teachers should plan to 
contact their respective House members 
urging that they press for Committee action 
on federal aid to education legislation. 

The importance of sharing vital informa- 
tion with parent-teacher associations, civic 
clubs, lay leaders, the press and radio, local 
and state political leaders, and others, is 
worthy of great emphasis. This is a task 
that falls in a primary way upon commu- 
nity associations. Federal aid activities 
should be planned as a definite part of the 
program of work of each local education 
association during the current school year. 
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Eva Jo Cooper is teaching music in the War- 
saw high school this year. She graduated from 
Central Missouri State College last spring. 


Claude M. Skelton was recently appointed 
assistant principal of the Soldan-Blewett high 
school. Mr. Skelton has been a member of the 
St. Louis faculty since 1921. 


Aubrey Keeling, superintendent of the Purdy 
schools for the past 20 years, was recently given 
a three-year extension of his contract. 


J. B. Lowe, superintendent of the Morehouse 
school, has resigned to accept a position in the 
U. S. Navy Reserve Publication Center in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Lowe has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Morehouse school 
system since 1933, having held positions as ele- 
mentary principal, commercial teacher in the 
high school and superintendent since 1940 with 
the exception of 4 years spent in the Navy. 


Mrs. Naidene Duckett Lowe, wife of Superin- 
tendent Lowe, has also resigned her position 
in the Morehouse high school as English teach- 
er, in order to accompany her husband to 
Washington, D. C. 


John Hyatt, a graduate of the Central Mis- 
souri State College, is coach and physical edu- 
cation instructor in the Warsaw high school. 


Martin Adams is teaching industrial educa- 
tion and diversified occupations in the Warsaw 
high school. These two departments are new 
this year. 


J. E. Horner is now teaching in the high 
school at Slater. 


J. D. Wilson, superintendent of the Pacific 
schools, helped promote a project whereby one 
of the students in the Pacific high school, Ray- 
mond Kerans, was made the recipient of a 
motorized chair. Raymond, during his sopho- 
more year, suffered an attack of infantile paraly- 
sis. He is now able to attend school and do 
his high school work. 


James Lindhurst, superintendent of the Han- 
cock Place school, reports that a new Multilith 
off-set duplicating machine has been added to 
the commercial department. It will be used to 
provide students with training in the department 
and to print the high school annual, high school 
newspaper, school blanks, forms, letterheads, 
and other printed matter and publications. 


Mrs. Ruth Weltmer was elected correspond- 
ing secretary to the State School Secretaries’ 
Association at a recent meeting in St. Louis. 
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Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo high school, Kan- 
sas City, was a member of a panel of the 39th 
annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 


Charles B. Amberson has been employed to 
teach social studies in the Ellsinore high school. 
Mr. Amberson has a degree from Western State 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. He taught 
in Florida last year. 


Elizabeth Daly of Milan is teaching English 
in the Renick high school. 


J. F. Williams, who taught at Rocheport for 
the last three years, is now employed as social 
studies teacher in the Renick high school. 


L. A. Krueger, superintendent of the Gas- 
conade county schools, reports a teacher work- 
shop in reading was held recently at Owensville. 
The workshop was directed by Miss Kate Skin- 
ner, Ames, Iowa; she was assisted by Miss 
Dorothy Armstrong. Approximately 90% of the 
rural and elementary teachers of Gasconade 
county participated in the workshop. 


GREEN CASTLE SCHOOL BURNS 


The Green Castle school located in Sullivan 
county burned on November 8. The school 
had an enrollment of 34 in the grades and 25 
in the high school. 


RAYTOWN OFFERS 
ADULT COUNSELING SERVICE 


Free counseling service for adult out-of-school 
persons of the Raytown school district is now 
available. Miss Anna Larsen, counselor for all 
the schools, has charge of the new program. 
The project is made possible through the 
George-Barden Act whereby there is made a 
partial payment of the counselor’s salary. The 
service offered will be primarily vocational- 
educational in nature. 


DEXTER VOTES BOND ISSUE 


Voters in the Dexter school district on De- 
cember 1, approved two propositions for the 
improvement of their schools. 

Approved was a bond issue in the amount 
of $92,000. Also approved was a building fund 
tax levy in the amount of $4.00 on the hundred 
dollars assessed valuation for one year. Both 
of these propositions were given an overwhelm- 
ing support by the voters. 

Funds from the above mentioned sources are 
to be applied on the construction of a new ele- 
mentary school building to be started in the 
very near future, according to Superintendent 
T. 3. Hill. 
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WESTBORO BUILDS 
GYMNASIUM 


Westboro has built a $52,000 gymnasium with 
a classroom and a large stage for music, accord- 
ing to Superintendent Orville Kelim. Shower 
facilities are under the stage and a storage 
room is built at one side of the stage. 


BELTON’S NEW TEACHERS 


The Belton board of education has employed 
the following teachers who are new to the 
faculty this year, according to Superintendent 
Elvis E. Simpson: Ralph Berry, coach, physi- 
cal education and social studies; Elizabeth 
Taylor, English and music; Jacqueline Sensen- 
ich, commerce; Louis A. Mannen, industrial 
arts and mathematics; Margaret Deckard, 
fourth grade; and Dean Tout, eighth grade. 

The organization of the school has been 
changed from the 6-6 plan to the 8-4 plan, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Simpson. 


BUS DRIVERS’ 
SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION 


The Northwest Missouri State College spon- 
sored during November its second bus drivers’ 
school of instruction at Maryville. 

The theme of the meeting was “Safe Trans- 
portation of Our Children.” Those participat- 
ing on the program were: L. E. Ziegler, As- 
sistant State Commissioner of Education; 
Charles Meyers, Superintendent of Schools, Par- 
nell; William Meek, Superintendent of Schools, 
Stanberry; G. Frank Smith, County Superin- 
tendent of Holt County Schools; Floyd Bill- 
ingsley, Nodaway Board Member; Chester 
Scott, Albany Bus Owner-Driver; Twyla Mc- 
Farland and Frankie Babb, Students of Horace 
Mann High School; Russell Jones, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Parkville; E. F. Allison, State 
High School Supervisor; Homer Bolen, State 
Elementary School Supervisor; Sgt. Miller As- 
bury, Troup H, Highway Patrol, Safety Edu- 
cation; and Sgt. J. W. Whan, Highway Patrol. 


Classroom Teachers’ Banquet 





_ .More than 100 teachers attended the Northwest Missouri Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation Dinner held at Maryville during the District Meeting. They heard how they could 
improve teaching standards and promote their professional welfare. 
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@ The Triple Teaching Plan 
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ADAIR RURAL TEACHERS 
JOIN NEA 

The rural teachers of Adair county are en- 
rolled 100% in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, according to Superintendent Otis Hills. 
The teachers in this group also include the 
faculty of Reorganized District R-l. Rural 
teachers of this county have an average ‘of 76 
college hours. 


FTA CHAPTER 
ELECTS OFFICERS 

The FTA Chapter at Southwest Baptist 
College, known as the Tucker Chapter, has 
elected the following officers for this year: 
president, D’Etta Berthoux; vice-president, 
Gladys Doane; program chairman, Myrtlenell 
Love; and secretary-treasurer, Wanda Patrick. 

The organization meets twice each month. 
Programs for the meetings are varied in nature 
but all have to do with the preparation of 
teachers and the solution of problems of young 
teachers which they will have to encounter. 


ELDON TEACHERS HEAR 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT 

The Eldon classroom teachers heard at their 
recent meeting Mr. Phillip Wardner, national 
president of the Classroom Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, who spoke on educational problems and 
the aims and purposes of the classroom teachers 
department. 

Mr. Wardner stressed the importance of dis- 
tribution of school finances and a well defined 
salary schedule. He pointed out the deplorable 
situation resulting from emergency certificates 
and stressed the need for well trained teachers. 


LIBRARIANS’ WORKSHOP 

The Northwest Missouri State College re- 
cently sponsored the second librarians’ workshop 
at Maryville. Under discussion were such topics 
as: Organization and Arrangement of the 
School Library; Circulation of Library Mater- 
ials; Using Library Materials in Teaching; and 
Help from the Missouri State Library. 

During the 1950 summer quarter the College 
will offer 7% hours of library science. These 
courses will include organization and adminis- 
tration, acquisition and preparation of libray 
materials, and teaching through the use of the 
library. 


AWARDS FOR RESEARCH 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of 
$400 each for research studies in education. The 
subject of the research may be an unpublished 
study on any aspect of the professional prob- 
lems and contributions of women, either in 
education or in some other field. 

Copies of the completed research study must 
be submitted to the Committee on Studies and 
Awards by June 1, 1950. The Chairman of the 
Committee is Alice H. Hayden, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 
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CLEVER FACULTY ENROLLED 
IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The entire faculty of the Clever school dis- 
trict is enrolled 100% in the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association, according to Superintendent 
of Schools, Loren J. D. Murray. 


MONITEAU COUNTY 
DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 


County Superintendent Bernyce H. Bailey 
of Moniteau county has published a manual for 
her county. It has been prepared in order to 
provide useable material for school board mem- 
bers, teachers, county officials, educators and 
citizens. 

It contains a list of the teachers, addresses, 
kinds of certificates, qualifications, and years of 
experience. Board members are also listed. For 
each district figures are given for valuations, 
levies, and enumerations. The publication should 
prove to be very helpful for the county. 


NEVADA SPONSORS BROADCAST 

The Nevada school system is sponsoring a 
15-minute broadcast program from 9:45 to 10:00 
A. M., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
over radio station KNEM. 

The program is usually opened with the 
school song and creed, followed by such items 
as school news, music by the instrumental and 
vocal departments, “Meet the Freshmen,” 
“Meet the Coach and his Athletes,” ward school 
musicals, and appropriate seasonal programs. 


MILLER COUNTY 
REPORTS SALARY STUDY 


The 53 rural teachers in Miller county have 
an average salary of $175 per month, accord- 
ing to County Superintendent C. D. Snodgrass. 
The least salary paid any rural teacher is $150 
and the highest is $225 per month. 

Teachers in this county have an average of 
65 college hours with 10% years of teaching 
experience. 


Richmond Uses Truck in Driver Education 





Richmond high school proudly displays the first pick-up truck used in any state on 
the Driver Education Program in connection with an F. F. A. Chapter. 

Left to right (on ground) are: Jim Weltmer, Studebaker dealer; Randolph Gant, 
president, Richmond F. F. A. Chapter; Bill Hope, instructor, vocational agriculture; 
Woodford Denton, principal; Cordell Thomas, superintendent of Richmond schools. 
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JOPLIN TEACHERS HEAR 
NOTED EDUCATOR 

The Joplin Community Teachers Association, 
had as a recent speaker, Miss Waurine W alker, 
First Vice President of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, who spoke on, “The Challenge 
to Grow Professionally.” 

Among the visiting teachers was Dr. Virgil 
Cheek, President of M.S.T.A., of Springfield, 
who spoke at a dinner meeting held at the Twin 
Hills Country Club. 

Miss Walker spoke in the Junior College au- 
ditorium and was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the group. Following this meeting, a 
reception was held to give the teachers an op- 
portunity to meet the speaker. 


AASA ANNOUNCES 
NOMINEES FOR PRESIDENT 


In a primary preferential ballot five members 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators were selected as candidates for the of- 
fice of president of the association, according 
to an announcement made in December by the 
AASA Board of Tellers. The five nominees are: 
Paul Loser, superintendent of schools, T renton, 
New Jersey; Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Denver, Colorado; Virgil M. 
Rogers, superintendent of schools, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Alfred D. Simpson, professor of edu- 
cation, Harvard University; and Warren Tra- 
vis White, superintendent of schools, Dallas, 
Texas. 

The official final ballot was conducted during 
December, and votes will be counted by the 
Board of Tellers at a meeting on January 7. 





INSURANCE MEANS BETTER YEAR 


August 29, 1949 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Columbia, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 


I want to thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for all you have done for me 
this past year. I wish I could tell you in 
words what comfort and help my checks 
have brought to me. It has been a long, 
hard year with many worries for both me 
and my husband, but my MSTA insur- 
ance checks have helped us over many 
obstacles. We are eternally grateful. My 
husband is a W. W. II Veteran and try- 
ing hard to get a start. We are so far be- 
hind financially now—I wonder if we will 
ever see our way out, but we can always 
say “This will be a better year” and we're 
thankful I’m not permanently crippled 
worse than I am. 

Thanks again. 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ Mrs. Maxine Cornwell 
816 Cherry St. 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
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SCHOOLS REPORT 100% 
NEA ENROLLMENT 

The following school systems have attained 
the NEA honor roll by having all of, their 
faculties enrolled 100% in the National Educa- 
tion Association: Jennings, Normandy and 
Wellston. 

The faculties in the following schools have 
also enrolled 100% in the NEA. Clayton: Con- 
way, Ladue, Price and Wright. St. Louis: 
Baden, Carr, Fanning, Lyon, Roe and Shriners 
Hospital school. 


FTA CHAPTER FLOAT WINS 
IN HOMECOMING PARADE 

The Future Teachers Chapter float, entered 
in the Homecoming Parade at Southwest Mis- 
souri State College on October 29, won first 
prize of $35 in the educational division. 

Large pictures of SMS buildings were placed 
around the base of the float. In the center was 
a huge globe with a large 12-foot inscription 
overhead which read “SMS Prepares Teachers 
for One World.” 

Seated on the float encircling the globe were 
six children dressed in costumes of foreign 
countries and carrying the flag of the country 
represented. A Boy Scout representing the 
U. S. and carrying the U. S. flag, stood at the 
front of the float. Four students attending SMS 
from foreign countries and one girl from Wis- 
consin representing the U. S. sat at the back 
of the float. The maroon lettering on white 
effectively carried out the school colors. 


RECEIVES E. M. CARTER AWARD 


Miss Dorothy Loretta Price was announced 
as the recipient of the E. M. Carter Memorial 
Award at the Third Hon- 
ors Convocation, Novem- 
ber 17, at the University 
of Missouri. The annual 
$100 cash award which 
was established by the 
Missouri State Teachers 
Association in memory 
of its former Executive 
Secretary, E. M. Carter, 
is determined each year 
by a faculty committee of 
the University of Mis- 
souri. It is given to an 
outstanding member of 
the teaching profession— 
a person who has been a 
classroom teacher and currently enrolled in 
the regular school year as a graduate student 
in preparation for returning to the classroom 
teaching field 

Miss Price was born at Owensville, Missouri, 
and attended the Owensville’ Elementary and 
High Schools where she made an excellent 
scholastic record, not missing a single day dur- 
ing those twelve years of school. For two 
years (1940-42) following her graduation from 
high school she was the teacher of the Lone 
Ridge Rural School at Owensville, and she 





Dorothy Price 
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served as teacher of the Wiseman Rural School, 
also at Owensville, for three years (1942-45). 

In May, 1945, Miss Price entered the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps and was on active duty for 
eighteen months as a technician in the medical 
division. Immediately following her separa- 
tion from the service she was clerical assistant 
to the County Superintendent of Schools of 
Gasconade County from October, 1946, until 
May, 1947 

Miss Price enrolled in the 1947 Summer Ses- 
sion at the University of Missouri and con- 
tinuously carried on her work as an under- 
graduate and graduate student until August, 
1949. She had previously attended summer 
sessions of the University at Rolla and Colum- 
bia from 1940-44. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation with a major in Commercial Education 
and a minor in Social Studies was received by 
Miss Price in January, 1949. She completed 
the work for the degree of Master of Educa- 
tion in August, 1949. As an upperclassman, 
Miss Price maintained the highest scholastic 
average of all undergraduate students enrolled 
at that time in the College of Education. She 
served as Student Assistant in Commercial 
Education at the University of Missouri during 
the 1948-49 school year. She is a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, honorary organization for 
women in education. 


Miss Price is at present a Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education in the Department of Teaching, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


TEACHERS DEVELOP ORGANIZATION 
Meeting Planned for January 14 


The Classroom Teachers of the Southwest 
District Association formed a Department at 
the convention held in Joplin last October, ac- 
cording to Newton O. Edwards. 


Officers elected by the group for this year 
are: president, Estle Funkhouser, Springfield; 
vice-president, Margaret Wolf, Lamar; secre- 
tary, Beulah Kyle, Lebanon; and treasurer, 
Hildred Bauman, Joplin. 

Since this first meeting the organization met 
in Springfield on November 12, and heard talks 
by Marion Bissett Hoblit, Mrs. Hazel Ponder, 
Ethel Langston and Stanley Oliver. 


The next meeting of the organization is 
planned for January 14, at Davidson’s Cafeteria 
in Springfield. The meeting will begin at 12:00 
noon. 

Mr. Edwards points out that this is the dis- 
trict meeting for any and all teachers of South- 
west Missouri. The organization has been 
formed to help the classroom teacher meet his 
problems in a professional way. 





FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL 
FILM SHOWS 


SWANKS 1950 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Catalog 


Bigger and better than ever, this new 
Swank Catalog lists 16mm film titles 
in every classification to meet your 
needs . . . educational ... travel... 
world events ... features... PLUS 
the finest, most modern projectors and 
movie equipment—for Rent or Sale. 


Write for your catolog now—from Swank— 
movie rental headquarters for the Midwest. 


JANUARY, 1950 














Ampro “STYLIST” Projector 
Compact ... Easy to Operate 


Just the thing for medium 
auditorium or classroom 
showings, the rugged new 
“Stylist” is easy to carry, 
(weighs less than 29 Ibs.) 
-+. assures clear projection 
and superior tone repro- 
duction. 








614 N. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 
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MISSORIANS ATTEND CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


A number of Missouri’s classroom teachers 
recently attended the South Central Regional 
Conference of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association 
held at Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Miss Marie Ernst, St. Louis, delivered the 
keynote address “Professional problems.” 


Dr. Lois Knowles, University of Missouri, an- 
swered the roll call for Missouri as chairman 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
this state. 

Dr. Nettie-Alice Doolittle, assistant professor 
of education, University of Missouri, served as 
chairman of the group discussion, “In Service 
Growth.” 

Other participants in the Muskogee Confer- 
ence were as follows: Dorothy Branding, St. 
Louis; Virginia Carson, St. Joseph; Nettie- 
Alice Doolittle, Columbia; Marie Ernst, St. 
Louis; Georgee H. Hash, St. Joseph; M. Vir- 
ginia Hayes, St. Louis. 


Arnold Irwin, Joplin; Lois Knowles, Colum- 
bia; L. R. Mapes, St. Louis; Mrs. Era Ball 
Perkins, St. Louis; Jane Pratt, St. Louis; Vir- 
ginia Rayne, St. Louis. 


Hazel Reeser, St. Louis; Olivia Richardson, 
St. Louis; Adelaide Schwartz, St. Louis; Agnes 
L. Staed, St. Louis; Cora Lee Stanford, Kan- 
sas City; Ethel Stockman, St. Louis; Mary Tur- 





rantine, Joplin; and Virginia Wheeling, St. 
Louis. 


The next meeting of the conference will 
probably be held in Missouri. The cities of 
Joplin and St. Joseph have extended invitations. 
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““LET’S EXAMINE 
MFA MUTUAL'S COVERAGES’ 


In the motor vehicle field, this Missouri company 
writes complete coverages on automobiles, school 
buses and trucks. 


Missouri teachers, insured with MFA Mu- 
tual, receive the benefits of low rates, fair 
and prompt adjustments and renewal divi- 
dends. 
wide claim service. 


Policies are not assessable. Nation- 


It doesn’t take research to learn that 
nearly 60,000 policy holders can’t be 
wrong. Visit your local MFA Mutual 
agent, or write to the home office for 
rate quotations. 


MFA MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


ft pt 
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News From Other States 


MICHIGAN—SEX EDUCATION 


The last legislature of Michigan made legal 
provision for sex education in the public schools. 
Michigan is the second state to adopt such a 
provision. Oregon was first in 1945. 


WASHINGTON—SALARIES 


A survey of the salary situation in the state 
of Washington reveals that the median salary 
for teachers in that state for this year is $3,284. 
For classroom teachers only this year’s median 
salary is $3,227—in elementary schools, $3,039; 
in junior high schools, $3,362; in senior high 
and high schools, $3,524. 

Only 19 teachers in the state receive less than 
$2,400. These are teachers having less than 
standard certification. 


KANSAS—SALARIES 


Elementary school teachers in Kansas aver- 
age $1,948, junior high school teachers $2,816 
and high school teachers $2,829. The over-all 
salary for Kansas teachers is $2,296. 
Preparation 

Kansas has 16,634 public school teachers with 
preparation as follows: Less than a degree, 
7,839; Bachelor’s Degree, 6,755; Master’s De- 
gree, 2,027; and Doctor’s Degree, 13. 


BUILDING BONDS—CALIFORNIA 


By a majority of more than a million votes 
California has approved a statewide bond issue 
of $250,000,000 to be used in loans and grants 
for the more than 400 distressed school dis- 
tricts of the state which have exhausted local 
financial resources and have been unable to 
provide adequate classroom and other basic 
facilities for their mushrooming enrollments. 


The bond issue, marking the beginning of a 
new program under which the state assumes 
responsibility, formerly borne entirely by local 
school districts, was approved by the largest 
majority of any proposal on the ballot in the 
November 8 elections. 


IOWA STUDENT BUS DRIVERS 


The reliability of high school youths as school 
bus drivers has been attested to by the school 
boards and department of public instruction of 
Iowa. This year almost 600 Iowa school bus 
drivers (one fifth of the total number) are stu- 
dents between 16 and 18 years old. 

Standards for selection and training of these 
youthful drivers are high. After being care- 
fully selected for the job, they must receive 
instruction in proper driving technics, pass a 
physical examination, and obtain a bus driver’s 
permit issued by the department of public in- 
struction and a chauffeur’s license issued by 
the Iowa highway patrol. 





The State of Kansas 


Adopts for Exclusive Basal Use 
For Five Years 








GINN AND COMPANY 








‘ 





THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Everywhere cities, counties, and towns, 
too, in large number are adopting this 
fine new basal reading series which offers 

Readiness at every level 

Good and worth-while reading 

Reading related to the other language 

arts 

Complete, superior Teachers’ Manuals 
and many other features. Materials 
through grade 6 available. Write for full 
information today. 

2301-11 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois 


Represented by J. W. Tetrick, S. C. Richeson, 
and Miss Kate Skinner, Elementary Consultant 
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EK your students with 


real talent and 
creative ability 
suggest 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


and School of Design* 


The Midwest's finest professional 
art school located in the cultural 
heart of Kansas City 








Pod 










Founded in 1887 as a non-profit 
organization, the Kansas City Art 
Institute offers talented high school 
graduates complete PROFESSIONAL 
instruction in all branches of 
the fine and applied arts. 









Courses offered in— 


DRAWING @ PAINTING 
CERAMICS @ SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL @ INDUSTRIAL 
LITHOGRAPHY @ GRAPHIC ARTS 
FASHION DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR AND ADVERTISING DESIGN 











Beautiful 12 Acre 
Campus 


Affords excellent opportunity for out- 
of-door painting and drawing. 38 ultra 
modern studios and latest equipment. 
Top ranking faculty. 


og 


Student field trips. Dormitory accom- 
modations, low tuition. Write for free 
illustrated catalog for your students 
without the slightest obligation to you. 


Bd 
*Member Natl. Assn. Schools of Design 


KANSAS CITY 
0 ART Sm 


and SCHOOL 
4415 Warwick Blyd 










































of DESIGN 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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Advantages of employing student bus drivers 
are many. Their safety record in this capacity 
has been excellent, mileage is reduced by em- 
ploying youths living at the end of the route, 
students spend less time traveling to and from 


school, 
trips. 


and buses don’t operate empty on return 
The cost of employing student drivers is 


from $24 to $40 each per month, while adult 
operators receive an average of $65. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 


12 


18 


25 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development Annual Conven- 
tion, Denver, Colorado, February 12- 
15, 1950 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Annual Convention, 
Kansas City, February 18-22, 1950. 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Convention, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 25-March 2, 1950. 


APRIL 


1 


15 


21 


Department of Classroom Teachers of 
MSTA Annual Conference, Columbia, 
April 1, 1950. 

Missouri Association of Teachers of 
English Meeting, Columbia, April 5, 
1950. 

Annual Spring Conference on Indus- 
trial Education, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, April 21-22, 1950. 


NOVEMBER 


15 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No- 
vember 15-17, 1950. 
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“First you learn things you don’t under- 


stand... 


then you learn to understand 


them!” 
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SHOULD CANDY BE SOLD 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


The New Jersey Nutrition Council believes 
that candy causes dental decay and wreaks 
havoc with children’s appetites. Therefore the 
Council urges that the sale of candy should be 
stopped in public schools. 

The New Jersey Council studied the opinions 
of national food and nutrition organizations. It 
decided that candy provides the medium in the 
mouth for the growth of acid-forming bacteria 
which attack protective tooth-coverings. 

The sale of candy in public schools is particu- 
larly harmful because children cannot brush 
their teeth immediately after eating. 

The New Jersey Nutrition Council also be- 
lieves that candy is used by children as a substi- 
tute for important foods. It satisfies appetites. 
As a result, children push away their vegeta- 
bles and meat. 

The New Jersey Nutrition Council calls upon 
school administratiors to study this problem 
“with the end in view of discontinuing the sale 
of candy in public schools.” 


DECISION ON INCOME TAX 
DEDUCTION FOR 
SUMMER SCHOOL EXPENSES 


Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, a public school teacher 
in Danville, Virginia, instituted suit in the Tax 
Court of the United Staes, protesting a defici- 
ency letter she had received from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue on her income tax return 
for 1945. The Bureau had disallowed a deduc- 
tion of $239.50 for summer school expenses 
which the teacher had entered in her income 
tax return as an ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expense. 

On September 6, 1949, the Tax Court pro- 
mulgated its decision. The court held that a 
public school teacher is not entitled to deduct as 
an ordinary and necessary business expense 
amounts expended in attending summer school. 

The reasoning of the court in coming to this 
decision appears to include several points: 

1. The Virginia state law gave teachers in 
Mrs. Hill’s category the option of passing an 
examination on five books or attending sum- 
mer school. Since Mrs. Hill made a choice it 
was a personal expense and unnecessary from 
the taxation angle. 

2. The court said “We cannot assume that 
public school teachers ordinarily attend summer 
school to renew their certificates when alterna- 
tive methods are available. The record does not 
show that the course pursued by petitioner was 
the usual method followed by teachers in ob- 
taining renewals of their certificates or that it 
was necessary so to do.” 

3. The record did not show that Mrs. Hill 
was actually employed at the time she attended 
summer school. Virginia does not have tenure 
and teachers are employed on annual contracts. 
The court said: “The inference may well be 
that she took the summer course to obtain a 
renewal of her certificate that would qualify 
her for teaching in the high school in Danville, 
Virginia.” 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 









New... Fre 
CHILD 


TRAINING 
Psychology Booklet 


Attractive, 24-page 
illustrated booklet, two 


Soest 5 x8” USEFUL IN DEALING 
colors—size, 5/2 : 


NOT ONLY WITH 
CHILDREN BUT THEIR PARENTS 

Here for the first time are reprints 
of eight of Dr. Hurlock’s most vital 
magazine articles concerning some 
of the most common, everyday 
problems which come up between 
teacher and child and child and 
parent. The subjects discussed in 
down-to-earth language are such as 

1. Leaders Are Born Not Made 

2. Storm and Stress in Childhood 

3. Disorderliness Is Not Necessary 

4, A Cure for Dawdlers 

5. Cutting the Apron String 
For this booklet,“*Child Training,” 
by the well known psychology con- 
sultant, Dr. Elizabeth Hurlock, just 
write Reader Service Department, 
American Medical Association, 


535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


———— 
HIGLEY , 

€ SPEARMINT a 

; CHEWING G U 4 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum at 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 
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The Latest State Approved Missouri 


Cumulative 
Record Forms 


Now available in two forms:—Form 99 | 
for use in grades 1 to 8 inclusive, and 
Form 101 for use in grades 7 to 12 in- 
clusive. 
Form 99, for use in grades 1 to 8, is made 
of substantial white bristol board, size 
+4 by 11 inches. Will fit in folder form 
101. 


100—$3.30 500—$14.30 | 
300—$8.80 1000—$27.50 
Form 101 is for use in grades 7 to 12. 
It is a folder type made of substantial 
white bristol board, size 9 by 12 inches. 
Tabbed in three positions as a file folder. 
Manual of Directions included free. 


100—$ 7.70 500—$30.25 
300—$20.35 1000—$55.00 


ORDER FROM 
Model Publishing Company 


1606 Hodiamont Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 

















SPANISH 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 
For catalog and enrollment forms write: 


MISS MARY WISE, Registrar 
Box 343 Oblong, Illinois 

















ENGLISH *HISTORY+READING, 


artow WORKBOOKS 
FOLLOW YOUR TEXTs/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


CIVICS*NATURE STUDY+HEALTA™ 








& 








SEX PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL 


New book for teachers, by eminent psychiatrists, 
frankly discusses this vital problem. Scientific depth, 
wealth of information and experience interpreted in 
the light of modern psychology; General Attitudes 
and Consequences, Psycho-Sexual Situations, Sexual 
Manifestations, New Conceptions Sex Education and 
hundreds other subjects! A must! Order Now! Only 

00 (Money Back Guarantee) Benes Press, Inc. 
Dept. ST-1, 70 E. 45 St. N. Y.C. 
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| health for several years. 








4. Mrs. Hill testified that even if the law 
had not required her to go to summer schoo! 
she would have gone anyhow, thinking it neces 
sary to her profession. The court agreed with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that 
under these circumstances the expense was not 
a business expense within the statutory mean 
ing of the term. 


NEW TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


A portfolio of “new techniques to invigoraté 
teaching in the Nation’s classrooms” has been 
released by the publisher of the Educator’s 
Washington Dispatch. 


The portfolio includes descriptions of role 
playing in the classroom and the uses of group 
dynamics—applied successfully in industry and 
more recently in education. 

Included in the portfolio are the following: 

Letter to Teachers—a statement based on the 
opinions of 10 American educators concerning 
the teaching job. 

A Checklist for Better Teaching—a self-help 
device through which the teacher can evaluate 
his own work. 

Emotional Climate in the Classroom—con- 
taining suggestions for creating an atmosphere 
in which teachers can teach and children can 
learn better. 

Group Dynamics for the Classroom Teacher 
—containing suggestions on organizing a class- 
room of 30 pupils or more for effective learning 

Role-Playing in the Classroom—suggesting 
how teachers can apply sociodrama for passing 
on basic facts, refining skills and establishing 
attitudes. 


Contributors to the portfolio include: J. Mur- 
ray Lee, dean, school of education, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, Washington: 
Dorris May Lee, co-author of The Child and 
His Curriculum; Herbertt A. Thelen, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Dr. Mildred Fenner, Na 
tional Education Association. 


Copies of A Portfolio of Teaching Techniques 
(36p.) are available at 75 cents each from th« 
Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 501 Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


DEATHS 


CLAUDE K. THOMPSON 


Claude K. Thompson, 48, of Kansas City. 
died November 14. He had been in failing 
Since he moved to 
Kansas City in 1945, he had been a broker for 
the Charles D. Williams Insurance Agency. H« 
formerly was superintendent of schools at Ex 
celsior Springs. In 1920 he became principal oi 
the high school at Conception Junction and 
later served as principal at Burlington Junction 

Mr. Thompson was a graduate of Northwest 
Missouri State College and in 1934 receive: 
his M.A. Degree from the University of Mis- 
souri. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


SLIDEFILMS 


“Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms” is a 
new annotated schedule of free slidefilms list- 
ing 385 titles. These listings total 19,000 separ- 
ate frames or pictures from 40 different sources. 
For this first edition, priced at $3.00, write to: 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin. 


MUDDY WATER 

“Muddy Water,” by Henrie Andrews Howell, 
was awarded first prize in a nationwide con- 
test conducted by the Project in Applied Eco- 
nomics last year. This is a valuable contribu- 
tion which schools will find an extremely effec- 
tive aid in teaching the wise and productive 
use of our land, and which can well be used 
outside the school by farm and other groups 
desiring to know more about conservation. 
Available by writing to: Applied Economics, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Price, 35 cents. 


UNESCO SERIES 

In “The Education and Training of Teach- 
ers” and “The Influence of Home and Com- 
munity on Children Under Thirteen Years of 
Age,” two new pamphlets in Unesco’s Towards 
World Understanding series for teachers, some 


of the most important aspects of educating chil- 
dren for international understanding are ex- 
amined. 

“The Education and Training of Teachers” 
contains material produced by a Unesco semi- 
nar held at Ashridge, England, in 1948. “The 
Influence of Home and Community” contains 
four papers from Unesco seminar held at Pode- 
brady, Czechoslovakia, in 1949. The two pam- 
phlets are written in a simple, straightforward 
style. 

For copies write: UNESCO, 19, 
Kleber, Paris 16, France. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
. “Safety Education in the Secondary School” 
is a manual for those secondary school princi- 
pals and teachers who recognize in the nation’s 
human and material losses from accidents a 
social challenge of the first order and who de- 
sire to attack it vigorously by giving general 
safety education an important place in the pro- 
gram of the school. 

Available by writing: National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


VISUAL MATERIALS 

A pamphlet entitled “Improving the Effective- 
ness of Visual Materials” that gives a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the methods and applications of 
films, slides and slide films is available without 
cost from Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. 


Avenue 





BASIC TEXTBOOKS 


Ferris—Keener—Giddings 


Functional Grammar 
Abundant Practice 
Emphasis on Creative Writing 


Lennes—Rogers—Traver 


Understandable Explanations 
Step by Step Development 
One New Process at a Time 


Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
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ARITHMETIC and ENGLISH 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH -- Grades 2-9 


Teachers praise the following points: 


Persistent Reviews 
Oral English and 
Listening Experiences 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC-- Grades 1-8 


A Simple and Practical Teaching and Learning Technique 


Simplified Problem Solving 
Abundant Maintenance Exercises 
A Built-in Testing Program 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


New York 3 


San Francisco 18 
Dallas 1 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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FILMS FREE 
16MM. SOUND 


For Civic Clubs and Lay Groups 
Will encourage school support: 


Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy. 
The Sixth Chair. 

The Teachers’ Crisis. 

The American Teacher. 

Pop Rings the Bell. 





For Community Teachers Assn.: 
Assignment: Tomorrow. 


For Senior High School Students: 
Teacher Recruitment. 


For Safety Instruction: 
Priceless Cargo. 


School and Community 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 














cAmeticart "44" FOLDING CHAIR 


© Graceful design 
© Comfortable, compact 
@ Easy-folding, quiet 
@ No hazards 
@ Strong, durable 
@ Formed plywood seat 
© Baked-enamel metal parts 
© Replaceable rubber feet 
American "47"'—Seat 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
imitation leather. 
Write Department 158 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 














BUDGETING 


For teachers. Grades 6-12. Complete unit for 
classes in home economics, business arithme- 
tic, vocational guidance, and other subjects; dis- 
cussion questions and projects, sample budget 
forms, and bibliography. For free copies write 
to: State Savings Bond Office, Post Office 
Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


ARITHMETIC 


For teachers, Grades 1-6. Includes informa- 
tion, activities, problems, and techniques using 
United States money, Savings Stamps, and 
Bonds to illustrate arithmetic. For free copies 
write to: State Savings Bond Office, Post Office 
Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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CAREER CONFERENCE 

Anyone that is associated in work promoting 
a career conference should have the new pub- 
lication entitled “Career Conference” issued by 


the Department of Vocational Education of 


Nebraska. 

The publication attempts to bring together 
the best practices from many schools for pur- 
poses of providing a common basis from which 
adaptations to local situations may be made. 

For a copy write: Department of Vocational 
Education, State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Price, $1.00 


4-H CLUB 

Those who work with 4-H Club groups or 
other youth groups will find many valuable 
helps in the publication “Role of the 4-H Club 
Group in Developing Balanced Youth on the 
Farm,” recently published by the College of 
Agriculture, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. Free. 

The pamphlet, written by T. T. Martin, con- 
tains 20 pages of readable material plus a 
valuable bibliography. 


HINTS FOR THE CLASSROOM 








The CO-ORDINATED 
CLASSROOM 











An illustrated monograph “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom,” written by Dr. Darell Boyd Har- 
mon, shows the effect of the classroom environ- 
ment on the psycho-physiological and visually- 
centered aspects of learning. 

The 48-page booklet covers posture, lighting, 
decoration, equipment, and visual problems. It 
should fill a need among educators who desire 
authentic data on improved classroom environ- 
ment to aid growing children. For a free copy 
address: American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 


TOOLS OF LEARNING 


Teachers, administrators, and parents, too, 
will welcome the new bulletin, “Recommended 
Equipment and Supplies for Nursery, Kinder- 
garten, Primary and Intermediate Schools.” 

Material in the builetin is arranged for easy 
reference. In addition to the suggested lists 
for each school, there is a list of approved 
items by classification, with age level, and name 
and address of manufacturer. A_ bibliography 
and an alphabetical index of all items by com- 
mon and trade or brand names also are in- 
cluded. Buy from the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. for $1.00 a 
copy. 
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MUSIC LISTS 

Graded lists of materials suitable for use in 
music competitions and festivals. Prepared and 
published by the National School Band, Orches- 
tra and Vocal Association for use as a guide by 
state, district and local music selection com- 
mittees and others responsible for choosing 
music for student or adult competitive perform- 
ance. 24pp. 50 cents postpaid. Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


BOOKLET 
DESCRIBES FILMS 

A new booklet discusses the no-charge basis 
on which films can be borrowed and informa- 
tion on the available sizes, projection time, type 
of film, and shipping weight. Complete instruc- 
tions for ordering the film are included as well 
as instructions on the operation, care and hand- 
ling of the films. 

For a copy of the booklet (B-4273), write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


NSTA BULLETIN 

The National Science Teachers Association 
has published a booklet entitled “Teaching Con- 
ditions and the Work of High School Science 
Teachers.” It is a condensation of the reports 
on three studies conducted by the Association. 
Highlights include pleas for: (a) more labo- 
ratory and experimental teaching of science; 
(b) more time for science teachers to plan and 
conduct demonstrations and experiments and 
to care for and maintain laboratory equipment; 
(c) better professional training of science 
teachers. 

Copies are available from Robert H. Carle- 
ton, Executive Secretary, National Science 
Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. 


CLASSROOM DISCUSSION 

“What are the newest techniques for discus- 
sion in secondary schools?” and “How can 
group discussion be evaluated as a learning 
process?” are two important problems dealt 
_ in a new book, entitled “Learning Through 
Group Discussion.” Teachers will find practical 
suggestions on how to improve the study and 
discussion of current problems. It may be se- 
cured, free of charge, from Junior Town Meet- 
ing League, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. 


EDUCATION AND 
INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 

A pamphlet that endeavors to forecast the 
general shape of things to come and to indi- 
cate the ways in which the schools may re- 
spond has been prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association. 

The booklet is titled “American Education 
and International Tensions.” It may be pur- 
chased at 25 cents per copy by writing to the 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C 
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.. . for Teachers and Students of 
History in the Grades: 


Just published! Brand new in 1950! 
LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 


and 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


by 
Southworth and Southworth 


Two new books for the Middle Grades, cov- 
ering, respectively, our Old World background 
from the cave man through the period of ex- 
ploration and our new World History from 
the beginning of the period of exploration 
through the adoption of the Constitution, plus 
sections on the American Indian and our na 
tional expansion. 

Noted for new colored pictures, colored 
maps, work-saving chronological reviews, and 
the same fascinating story style that has long 
made the Southworth histories so popular. 


7 . J 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Missouri Representative 
Robert M. Miller, Columbia 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE 2, N.Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 

The new edition of the “Educators Guide 
to Free Films” lists 1716 titles of films—511 
of which were not listed in the previous edition. 

This ninth annual edition contains titles of 
films in 16mm or 35mm size, both sound and 
silent. It gives the running time, dates of 
release, annotaticns, terms and conditions of 
loans, names and addresses of agencies, new 
listings, and probable availability. 

This volume is a rather complete listing of 
free films with title index, source index, and 
subject classification. It sells for $5.00 per 
copy. Address Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 


P Kecent Upinions Jam the ATTORNEY GENERAL 


RETIREMENT 

State Librarian and employees of Missouri 
Library Commission are not within the pro- 
visions of the Public School Retirement Act 
as amended. 


TAX RATE ADJUSTMENT 

When a school district is annexed after the 
estimate of the school tax vote has been filed 
but before the tax has been levied, the annex- 
ing district may withdraw the estimate and 
substitute a new estimate. It the estimate of 
the annexed district is not withdrawn before 
September 1, the tax rate is the one originally 
set by the annexed district. 
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Directors of reorganized school district may 
withdraw estimates of various districts compos- 
ing reorganized district and submit new esti- 
mate on which tax levy of $1.00 per $100.00 
valuation may be based, provided action is 
taken before county clerk has extended taxes 
on old district estimates. 





WORD CLUES 
By Amsel Greene 
Row, Peterson and Company, 
Illinois 

1949, 123 pp. Net Price, $1.50. 

A textbook-workbook in Word Study and 
Vocabulary Building “Word Clues” provides 
work for a one-semester course in vocabulary 
building, but is readily adaptable to supplemen- 
tary use in English or Latin classes. 


Evanston, 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
ACCEPTS AASA INVITATION 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has accepted the 
invitation of John L. Bracken, superintendent 
of schools, Clayton, and president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, to 
address the annual AASA convention in Atlan- 
tic City, February 25-March 2. 

Other general session speakers who have 
accepted invitations include: Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon; Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine; John H. Furbay, director of 
Air World Education; and Branch Rickey, 
president of the Brooklyn Baseball Club. En- 
tertainment will include the Westinghouse Male 
Chorus and the Jubilee Singers. 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, will receive the American 
Education Award for 1950, presented annually 
during the AASA convention by the Associated 
Exhibitors of NEA. 

Convention headquarters, registration, gen- 
eral sessions and exhibits will be in the Atlan- 
tic City Auditorium. The housing bureau in 
Atlantic City has reported that 5926 persons 
had made reservations by the end of August 
and that the demand for hotel rooms is heavier 
than for any previous convention in the asso- 
ciation’s history. Requests for room reserva- 





tions should be addressed to the AASA Hous- 
ing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, 
New Jersey. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS PROGRAM 


One hundred scolarships valued at more tha 
$40,000 and 1,020 cash awards are among the 
opportunities offered in the 26th annual na 
tional Scholastic Awards for art, photography 
and writing open to junior and senior high 
school students, Scholastic Magazines an- 
nounces. 

To give recognition to outstanding creative 
work in fine arts and photography, numerous 
regional awards also will be made by Scholas- 
tic Magazines and the 45 leading department 
stores from coast to coast which are co-spon- 
sors. Regional exhibitions of winning art en- 
tries in these stores will precede the Nationa! 
High School Art Exhibition in the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, and the National Scholas- 
tis-Ansco Photography Exhibition at Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 

Entries are invited in 24 art media and nine 
photography classifications. The national dead- 
line for art and photography entries is March 
15; regional deadlines are earlier. 

Sixteen leading newspapers are co-sponsors 
of the Scholastic Writing Awards, and entries 
may be submitted in 12 creative writing and 
six journalism classifications. 

Much of the best student writing will be pub- 
lished in the various Scholastic Magazines— 
Literary Cavalcade, Senior Scholastic, Junior 
Scholastic, World Week and Practical English. 
Many winning pieces in Art and Photography 
also will be reproduced. 

The national deadline for Writing Awards 
eritries is March 1, with an earlier deadline for 
regional entries. Free Rules Booklets for al! 
Awards may be obtained from Scholastic Maga- 





If it is a position in the 
Midwest, or West, we can 
Enroll now. 


TEACHERS! 


find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. aa CLINTON, IA. 


jist Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 








TEACHER 


508 N. Grand Blvd. 


This Bureau is the only teachers’ agency 
issue of the School and Community for the year of 1949. We have had excellent 
results from your Journal. We just placed a Missouri teacher for the second time. This new posi- 
tion increased her salary by $1500. Write us for FREE enrollment blank. Let us help YOU. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


that carried advertising in every 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 








=—eeuEre AGENCY 
SOULA, MONT. 
‘Member N.A.T.A, 
- Lan superior 
lacement service 


HUFF 





—- ee offers exceptional opportunities for 
1950 also for emergency 
FREE 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
ood teachers in all departments. Enroll now for 
vacancies. 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
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zines, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Scholastic Awards are cooperative undertak- 
ings in which industry, business, cultural and 
social organizations, universities and colleges, 
public, private, and parochial schools all partici- 
pate. The Awards have the approval of the 
Committee on Contests of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. Lead- 
ing artists and writers serve on the judging 
panels which make the annual awards. 


Rosemary Beymer, director of art, Kansas 
City; Herbert G. Jackson, consultant in art 
education, St. Louis, Mo., are members of the 
Art and Photography Awards National Ad- 
visory Committee. 


There will be two exhibitions in Missouri. 
One will be at The Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
store in Kansas City; the other at the Stix, 
Baer & Fuller store in St. Louis. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS SEEK 
FUND FOR SCHOLARSHIP 


The executive committee of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association has issued a call for con- 
tributions to be made to a scholarship fund 
honoring the memory of Leslie D. Caldwell, 
Jr., the son of Sarah Caldwell, immediate past 
president of the National Education Association 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


Mrs. Caldwell’s son was killed in a Navy 
plane crash. Friends who wanted to express 
their sympathy and who had been asked by the 
family that instead of the traditional expression 
of flowers a donation be made to the Princeton 
Club of Akron in their son’s name so that some 
worthy young man might be helped in getting 
an education in the school from which Leslie 
Caldwell was recently graduated. 
































“Do you sell midnight oil?” 
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It will be recalled that Mrs. Sarah Caldwell 
attended the first workshop conference of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers held at 
Bunker Hill last year. 

Contributions of Missouri teachers should be 
made to Miss Virginia Gardner, 1812 Highly 
Street, St. Joseph 19, Missouri. The money col- 
lected will be sent as a group fund to the Trust 
Department of the First National Bank of 
Akron according to Dr. Lois Knowles, chair- 
man of the Classroom Teachers Department. 

Because of Mrs. Caldwell’s deep interest in 
education the scholarship fund will be made 
available first to qualified sons of teachers if 
any are among the applicants. 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


Our advertisers are friendly neighbors ready 
to serve our readers whenever called upon. The 
habit of reading the advertising messages regu- 
larly will pay dividends to busy school people. 
Use the advertisers’ own coupons or the one 
below. 

1. “Famous Festivals of America” wall mu- 
ral. Accordion folded. 8 Feet long. Litho- 
graphed in full color from natural color photo- 
graphs. Shows 10 famous festivals in America 
with brief historical background on each. In- 
cludes lesson topics with details on many other 
festivals and pageants in all parts of the coun- 
try. One to a teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 


27. “Pupil readers*are beautifully illustrated 
booklets which may be given first, second and 
third graders to become more nutrition con- 
scious. Samples of these materials and a de- 
scription of the program will be sent upon re- 
quest.” (General Mills) 

28.: Catalog of the Kansas City Art Institute 
is a well illustrated booklet on the many 
courses given in the fine arts, and in the applied 
arts in this well recognized institution. Helpful 
in guidance work and of interest to teachers 
wanting more training for themselves in these 
subjects. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 
each item checked. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


THE LEGISLATIVE SCORE 


On January 14, the Sixty-fifth Session of the General Assembly 
of Missouri is scheduled to end. It is an appropriate time to make an 
inventory of gains made in the educational field through action of 
this Assembly. 








Safety legislation pertaining to transportation of school children 
was enacted that is comparable with the best in other states of our 
nation. A reduction in the number of accidents should result from 
this law. 


Senate Bill No. 157 should provide a means of safeguarding and 
protecting school children from molestation while on the way to and 
from schools. This is an increasingly acute problem particularly in 
cities. 

Although the Missouri Public School Retirement law has been 
in effect only four years, major improvements were made in the sys- 
tem this session. Every recommendation of the MSTA Retirement 
Committee was written into law except the provision to include all 
school employees in the system. Maximum benefits were increased 
from $75 per month to $125. For a system as new as ours this is 
making needed strides in a minimum of time. 


Basic to the support of public schools at this time is local sup- 
port. Senate Joint Resolution No. 3 (Proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 1) passed by this Assembly will make it possible for the 
voters to express their will with regard to voting levies by majority 
vote instead of the present two-thirds. The Assembly by passing this 
Resolution has saved teachers and friends of education many gruel- 
ling hours of labor and time that would have been necessary had the 
proposal been placed on the ballot by initiative petitions. 


Support for schools for this year promises to be at least equal to 
the level of funds made available from the state last school year. The 
additional appropriation of five million dollars, while being far short 
of the amount needed, will aid schools materially. 


As the books are closed and balanced at the end of another year 
we can point with pride to many achievements. This has been a very 
successful legislative session for public education in Missouri. 
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